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JAGANNATH CULT : 
ITS CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIETY 


DR. S. P. NAYAK 


Among all other deitism in Orissa Lord Jagannath is the vital, 
prominent, Splendid, unique as well as salient features of Orissa and 
Puri being the seat of Lord Jagannath is more important centre of 
Hindu pilgrimage in India. Orissa is proud of being the abode of Lord 
Jagannath. Moreover, Lord Jagannath has been accepted as the Lord 
of the Universe both inside and outside India. All the cultures, right 
from Vedic, Aryan to non-vedic, Jainism and Buddhism have assembled 
in the universal stream of Jagannath cult. All the ‘form and formless’ 
philosophies of east and west have clustered here in Jagannath cult. 
Antiquities have been reflected incessantly in this cult. Arbitrary 
freedom in religious realisation, modesty, generousity liberality and 


magnanimity are briskly blended together to form idealism of Jagannath 
Cult. 


The earliest references about Lord Jagannath are found in the 
various Puranas and other literatures of India. There are several copper- 
plate inscriptions which established the idea of Lord Jagannath as a 
paramount deity of the entire country. The concept of Jagannath is not 
only confined to Hindusim but also extends to both Jainism and 
Buddhism. The late Pt. Nilakantha Das has suggested that Jagannath 
cult is primarily a Jaina Cult. He is of the view that “rites and rituals 
connected with the Lord are undoubtedly non-Vedic”.' 


Straddling the road between north and south India in the east 
coast, Orissa has naturally evolved an eclectic culture.The very symbol 
of this synthesis is Lord Jagannath of Puri the greatest deity in the 
modern Hindu Pantheon. He has many names besides the well-known 
Jagannath, each suiting the role he plays in various situations. For 
instance in that aspects of his which is associated with the world famous 
Car-festival he is called Patitapabana, ‘the redeemer of the fallen’. It 
is to make himself easily approachable to the uneashed millions that 
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the compassionate Jagannath (Lord of the Universe) comes out of the 
mysterious dark chamber of his great shrines once a year, during the 
Car festival. As a matter of fact, this festival may be taken as the 


quintessence of the whole cult of Jagannath’. 


In fact, one of the basic and significant features of the cult of 
Jagannath is that it is responsible to combine people belonging to 
different castes and creed under one common bond of unity. Whatever 
may be one’s own theological conviction, to whichever linguistic or 
racial community, one may adhere to one thing at least seems to be 
certain that the cult of Jagannath, being the unique centre of harmony, 
accommodates, adjusts and adopts various sorts of antithetical 
tendencies. In what follows, some of the ritualistic practices that are 
now current in the temple of Jagannath‘and are conducive to the 
furtherance of the spirit of Humanism will be instantiated. 


Jagannath is worshipped by the eighteen syllabed 
mantra,namely, “Om Klim Krusnya Govindaya Gopijana-Vallabhaya 
Namah”. Scholars have pointed out that this mantra is the composite 
of numerous strands. The term ‘Om’ signifies Vedic Pranava according 
to which the symbol of worship points only to Brahman, the ultimate 
reality. Klim is said to be the indication of a Tantric tradition. The point 
that is actually emphasised by such composition of Vedic Pranava and 
Tantric Klim is perhaps to show that the object of Vedic worship is not 
different from that of Tantric Yantras, Further, by identifying Vedic Om 
and Tantric ‘Klim’ with Krsna, Gobinda etc. attempts for coordinating 
the Vedic and Tantric traditions with Puranic and Vaisnavite traditions 
are clearly indicated. Whatever may be the theological basis for such 
as identification, one thing is clear that by adopting such a mode of 
worship, attempts have been made for uniting people belonging to 
divergent theological settings under one common platform. 


The problem of caste distinction which remains as a stumbling 
block for the general development of the Hindu society is found to 
have been tackled and solved in a very successful manner so far as 
the cult of Jagannath is considered. Before the Lord, there is no room © 
for casteism, regionalism, communalism and racialism. It is because © 


of this, the food that as offered to the Lord (mahaprasada) is regarded | 
2 ) 
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as not only divine but as completely universal in the sense that it is 
accessible to anybody and everybody. The practice that is in vogue 
inside the temple allows persons belonging to any caste or community 
to take mahaprasada together without any sense of hesitation. Not 
only that, it is the mahaprasad which is taken up as a tool for 
establishing any sort or intercaste relationship. It is believed that any 
intercaste relationship or transactions bases on the acceptance of 


mahaprasada is not merely considered as sacred but is regarded to 
be absolutely pure and genuine. 


Unlike many other Hindu temples, one finds in the temple of 
Jagannath, Brahmins having no dominating role in matters of rituals 
and worship. It iS to be noted that during a particular period of the 
year (Anavasara) it is not the Brahmins but the Daita patis (the 
descendants of the Sabara clan) who worship the deities and even 
affectionately offer bhogas after testing these by themselves.* People 
belonging to differenti social orders are engaged in various works of 
the temple. There is absolutely no distinction between big and small 


before the deities. The question of superiority or inferiority complexes 
simply do not occur. 


Further, during the Car festival of the deities it is found that the 
Gajapati king of Orissa works as a sweeper and cleans the chariots in 
which the deities are placed. This indicates that no work by itself is 
either socially respectable or humiliating rather it is the man who from 
his won selfish and subjective point of view regards a piece of work 
either respectable or not. For the upliftment of mankind in general each 
of its sections is to be well-attended and no progress can be conceived 
neglecting one section against another. The cult of Jagannath is well- 
known as catholic and remarkably tolerant. | 


According to one recent interpretation, it is advocated that the 
three colours of the deities (Jagannath, Subhadra and Balabhadra) 
represent the three basic races of the world, namely, black, yellow 
and white. The point that this interpretation suggests, is that the trinity 
of the cult of Jagannath by embodying these three races symbolically 
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aims at the unification of mankind as a whole. If the cult of wie 
has been found to be traditionally as well as historically pei ; 
for assimilating and integrating several divergent theologica ies 
religious settings for the sake of the upliftment of mankind in a : 

then why not such an interpretation of three colours of the del les 
representing three races symbolically be not approved of the main 
purpose of such an interpretation is just to boost up Universal fellow- 


feeling and Humanism.‘ 


The Vesas of Lord Jagannath symbolise various cultural and 
religious synthesis in the shrine. Since he has been adopted by the 
tribals and Aryanas of different faiths like Vaisnavism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Tantricism, the three images are decorated in various ways 
in order to satisfy their spiritual aspirations. During Snana- Yatra, the 
three images wear the mask of the elephant. This Vesa is known as 
Hati Vesa. According to legend Ganapati Bhatta, a devote from 
Karnataka ame to Puri on the day of Snana- Yatra but was disappointed 

cause he could not see the Ganapati image on the Bathing platform. 
To satisfy the sentiment of this devotee, the Lord appeared in the form 
of Gajanan. Since then the Hati-Vesa of the deities is being observed 
on the day of Snana-Yatra. At the time of the termination of the Car 
festival, Suna Vesa is observed near the Lion’s Gate. The images wear 
huge golden ornaments. Apart from the Hati Vesa and Suna Vesa 18 
other Vesas are performed inside the temple during a year. Bana Bhoji 
- Vesa, Kaliya Dalana Vesa, Pralambasur Badha Vesa, Ram-Balaram 
Vesa, Raja Vesa, Rai Damodar Vesa, Thiakia Vesa, Banka Chuda Vesa, 
Padma Vesa, Gaja-Udharana Vesa, Tribikram Vesa, Bamana Vesa, 
Nrusingha Vesa, Adakia Vesa, Dalikia Vesa, Raghunatha Vesa, Laxmi- 
Naryana Vesa and Nagarjuna Vesa constitute the list.§ 


| Moreover, it is asserted that the Spirit of integration and 
assimilation has found its best expression in the cult of Jagannath 
through out the ages in so far as it stands as the great spiritual symbol 
for unity, fraternity and eqality among all sects of people and in that 


way me Cult of Jagannath has been acclaimed as essentially 
universalistic as well as humanistic. 
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| In other words, nation, nationality and national integration are 
viewed under political set up; any attempt to support the political 


grounding of national integration is perhaps to misconstrur and 
misconceive the whole issue.® 


The conception of Jagannath is a synthesis of Bhakti, Jnana, 
Prema and Sadhana. The Gita propounds the Purushottama Vada and 
makes an attempt to present Jagannath in a proper prospective. Even 
then, he becomes Achintya or incomprehensible. Subhadra is a 
mysterious deity between the two males namely Jagannath and 
Balabhadra. It is not yet certain as to why and how Subhadra could 
find a place here. But Subhadra has been accepted as a symbol of 
Karma or Action. But this Karma is not a vital Karma or that Karma 
which goes before jnana. But it follows after jnana and is attributed to 
it. The existence of Subhadra has been traced by many to Buddhist 
influence on Jagannath. But there are still others who regard Subhadra 
as a Hindu deity with absolute right to remain there by herself. However, 
the philosophy of Jagannath is embodies in the principles of mystery 
of measureless belief pf man in the supreme Lord of the Universe. But 
the presence of Sudarsana is very strange and is the symbol of the 
unknown. It represents time and change. It is connected with the 
unchangable and the eternal force. It could have been possible that 
Dharmachakra of Buddhism and Sudarsana of Jagannath had 
something in common. Change is the basic principle of the many 
oriental philosophies and more so, that of Jagannath philosophy. It is - 
remarkable that Sudarsana is taken to the chariot during the Rathayatra 
before the other three deities are placed with Subhadra.’ 


é Purushottam has been successfully used to meet these needs of 
man. In the view of W. J. Wilkins, Jagannath is unparalleled in this context. 
Starting from a local deity of an unknown tribe in the dense Jungles, 
Jagannath manifested. Himself as one of the greatest religious centres of 
the whole world. It has found unity in diversity. Inspite of heterogeneous 
ritualistic practices Jagannath stands supreme. He is not meant only for 
any sect or tribe. In course of time, he became universal. Let along the 
Buddhists and Jains worshipping Jagannath, even Muslims like Salabega 
and Haridasa accepted him as the source of their salvation.® 
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Jagannath culture takes a positive view of life. It does penton ay 
of the pessimistic thoughts of grief, suffering and death. It gin) on 
staunch faith in the Divine. It teaches man to strive for the per 


of his soul by the sacrifice of his self. 
ief in the Divine and hence 


Jagannath is as old as the bel ine 
ture. But then it is perpetually 


Jagannath culture is the most ancient cu : dane: 
new because of its flexibility and adaptability and Its continuing 
inspiration, direction and guidance to the human society. It has enriched 
itself with the teachings of the Vedas, legends, folklore, tradtional 
beliefs, esoteric wisdom, hymns and prayers expressing simple faith, 
diverse types of worship, devotion and knowledge. By effecting unity 
in diversity it has been playing the leading role for the welfare and 
integration of human society. Jagannath, the Lord of love, unity and 
fraternity has inspired humanity during the cultural crises of the past. 


Jagannath culture has come through many ups and downs. lt 
has survived many onslaughts and consolidated its position and proved 
itself to be an effective and ideal culture. If culture refers to certain 
noble and progressive ideas, sentiments values, objects, actions, 
tendencies and accumulations that lead men on the path of 
development, then Jagannath culture is certainly a great culture.® 


Thus the great Jagannath Dharma established and enriched on 
this holy land, is the greatest contribution of Orissa to India culture. 
The Jagannath Dharma preaches equality in the right to worship and 
discards all distinctions of caste and creed. Everybody can take the 
Lord’s Mahaprasad. This Universal equality ‘Samya Dharma’ is found 
nowhere else in India and therefore Lord Jagannath has assumed the 
name ‘Patitapaban’. So the Hindus, the Buddhists, the Jains, the 
Savaras, the Dravidians, all found a harmonious blending of their 
varying faiths and beliefs in this universal Dharma that the Lord 
Jagannath represents. Above all, Lord Jagannath epitomises the 
differents cultures and religions of India and abord, in as much as he 
has been accepted by all, as Jagannath, the Lord of the Universe. 


JZ ya lee 
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A NOTE ON THE THREE BRAHMI 
INSCRIPTIONS OF THE KHANDAGIRI- 
UDAYAGIRI HILLS AND THE WRITER OF 
KHARAVELA’S HATIGUMPHA 
INSCRIPTION 


DR. (Mrs.) S$. TRIPATHY 


Much has been said about Kharavela, one of the earliest ‘lords 
of Kalinga’ and his Hatigumpha inscription, the only source of 
information about this illustrious ancient king of about 1st century 
B. C. The galaxy of scholars, with their sincere endeavour continued 
since second decade of the 19th century to know the real facts about 
the enigmatic Kharavela, the ‘lord of Kalinga’, his ancestry, the extent 
of his empire, his capital of Kalinganagari, his date of reign and many 
other problems connected with him. The only source so far, to know 
about him was the well-known Hatigumpha inscription and a number 
of minor Brahmi inscriptions in the caves of Knandagiri-Udayagiri hills 
in the present Orissan capital of Bhubaneswar. Unfortunately, these 
inscriptions and particularly the writings in the Hatigumpha, are at 
present in an extremely sad state of preservation, thus preventing 
historians to reach to any definite conclusion on the various problems 
connected with the history of the period in question. Controversies 
continue to prevail among scholars on the problems which still induce 
them to dwell upon speculations. Though the Hatigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela has been examined, deciphered and interpreted in various 
ways from time to time by numerous scholars since its discovery, the 
other minor Brahmi inscriptions of the same period in the twin hills 
have not attracted so much the attention of scholars as that of the 
Hatigumpha. Though they are called minor inscriptions due to their 
short nature in comparison to that of the Hatigumpha, recent 
Reem A Xategietory ovine Ue wens crene eee 

- g the reign of Kharavela and 
his dynasty of Mahameghavahana. Though they have been deciphered 
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and published earlier by a few scholars’ a detailed study of them has 
now become necessary in order to get more information on the history 
of Kharavela. The most recent investigations on a few of these 
inscriptions have thrown welcome light on the history of Kharavela’s 
time which have been incorporated in the present writing. 


There are three short Prakrit inscriptions in Brahmi characters 
in the caves called Sarpagumpha and Haridasgumpha near the 
_ Hatigumpha inscription on the Udayagiri hill. Palaeographycally, these 

epigraphs can be attributed to the same period as that of the 
Hatigumpha, i.e., to anout the later part of the 1st centuary B. C. The 
Sarpagumpha has two inscriptions while the Haridas cave is engraved 


with one. The first inscription of the Sarpagumpha consisting of one 
line reads : 7 | 


Culakamasa kothajeya ca 


This has been translated by R. D. Banerji, the editor of the inscription 
as “the insurpassable chamber of Culakama (Ksudrakarman)”. F. W. 
Thomas, one of the editors of the Epigraphia Indica, Vil. XIll, interpreted 
Culakama as Cudakarman, which is not tenable. As regards the 
expression «otha jeya, the editor of the inscription, though at first 
analysed the two words kotha and jeya being united by a sandhi, but 
later on interpreted only the word kotha denoting a chamber and took 
jeya to be ajeya because of the sandhi and interpreted as 
‘unconquerable’ qualifying kotha. But the inscription has the conjunction 
ca which follows kotha jeya which seems to have a technical meaning 
denoting a veranda or some other part of the chamber or kotha. The 
inscription may thus be interpreted as the “chamber and veranda (ora 
side-chamber) of Culakama (Cullakarman or Ksudrakarman)”. The 
characters used in the inscription have close resemblance with that of 
the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela. Scholars have generally 
assigned the scripts to c. 1st century B. C. The second inscription in 
the Sarpagumpha consists of two lines of writing in Brahmi scripts of 
the same period as that of the above record of Culakama (or 
Cullakarman). The vowel marks and sign for anusvara are difficult to 
distinguish at the present state as the inscription has been engraved 
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on a very rough surface. The text has been deciphered by R. D. Banerji 


as follows : 
1 Kammasa Halakhi - 
2. naya ca pasado - 


The facsimile of the inscription shows on the left at the beginning of 
the record, very faintly a letter resembling /a which has not been noticed 
by the editor. So the word may be read as [Cu] lakammasa, indicating 
the name of the same person who has been mentioned in the first 
inscription. It has been translated by the editor as the ‘temple of 
Cuiz'c<amma and Halakhina’”. He has taken the word pasado in the sense 
of pasado (Sanskrit - prasadah), the temple. But in the absence of a 
stroke over the letter it should be taken'as pasado (Sk. prasadah), a 
gift. The same word has been repeated in the Haridas cave inscription 
as will be shown below. So the inscription denotes a gift made by two 
persons named [Cu] lakama and Halakhina. As regards the name of 
the second person, the editor of the inscription did not interprete the 
word. F. W.Thomas, one of the editors of Epigraphia India, Vol. XIII 
(1915-16), however, doubtfully Sanskritised the name as 
Slaksanayah (?). In this context, it may be pointed out here that there 
is considerable influence of South Indian pronounciation in the spelling 
of the name of Halakhina. The change of Sor s into his frequently met 
with in the Prakrit inscriptions of the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The inscriptions of the early Satavahans of the Deccan often exhibit 
such peculiarities in the names of the members of the dynasty, such 
as Hakusiri (Sk. Saktigr)®. The name Halakhinaya in the sixth case- 
ending appears to denote a female. Though the medial signs are now 
obliterated, there is no difficulty to Sanskritise the name as 
Sulaksanaya and since her name is mentioned with that of Culakama 
she appears to be the wife of the same person. Both of them made a 
gift of the cave evidently in favour of the Jain monks. 


According to Prakrit grammer and Sauraseni Prakrit 
pronounciation for t and th usually change to d and dh respectively. in 
the Hatigumpha inscription, several examples of such peculiarities are 
found espicially those which are frequently met with in the South Indian 
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Prakrit inscriptions of early historical times. Thus we notice the 
pronounciation of th being changed to dhin the words such as padhame 
for prathame (line-3), radha for ratha (line-4); Madhuram for Mathuram 
(line-8) etc. Even th sometimes being changed to th as is known from 
the Nanaghat inscription of the Satavahana queen Nayanika in which 
we find Dakhina-patha for Daksinapatha (line-2)*. There is also frequent 
use of din place of tas in Sada or Sada for Sata: Sadavahans for 
Satavahana, Sadakamni for Satakarni in the Satavahana inscriptions. 
In this context we may refer to the third inscription of Cullakarman 
engraved in the Haridas cave in the Udayagiri hill. It is written in one 


line and incised over one of the entrances to the main chamber of the 
Cave from the Veranda. It reads : 


Culakamasa pasato kotha jeya ca 


There seems to be a chisel mark below the letter k in the name of 
Culakama which has been read by R. D. Banerji as kra. He translated 
the text as “the temple and unsurpassable chamber of Cullakarman 
(Ksudrakarman)”. But it should be Cullakarman’s gift of the chamber 
and veranda (or the side chamber)”. The point to be noted here is that 
in this record pasato is written for pasado (Sk. prasadah), d being 
changed to t. Similarly we notice t being changed to d in 
Mahisakadhipadi for Mahisakadhipati in one of the versions of the 
Guntupally inscription of Siri-Sada.5 The influence of South Indian 
pronounciation of c for ¢ or s is also noticeable in the Hatigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela as can be known from the subsequent 
discussion below. In the Prakrit inscriptions of the Iksvaku family at 
Nagarjunikonda (c. 3rd century A.D.) the use of cin place of $or sis 
very often noticed, such as inthe names of Camtamula for Santamila, 
Camtisiri for Santisri.6 The change of s or sin the name of kings of the 
Kadamba family of Goa may be referred to in this context. The name 
Sastha has its Prakrit form of Catta. Moreover, the Dravidian language 
like Tamil has no letter in its alphabet corresponding to $ (palatal) of 
Sanskrit and this § is generally represented in Tamil by c,e.g., catturu 
in Tamil is gatru in Sanskrit. As the palatal $ is represented in Prakrit 
by dental s which again is almost identical in sound with Dravidian c.’ 
The language of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions of the Iksvaku kings, 
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iati oncerned, 
so far as the Dravidian influence on pronounciation Is © 


appears to have close resemblance with the Beveumprn — 
contemporary Brahm! inscriptions of the Udayagiri-Khandagir hills. 
the context of the language of the Iksvaku inscriptions at 
Nagarjunikonda, Sten konow observed, “We are faced with a 
normalised semiliterary Prakrit used by people whose home-tongue 
was Dravidian and probably Kanarese. If | am right, we shall a priori 
be inclined to infer that the Iksvakus had come to Kristna country from 
the west”.® Further, g in place of k and v for p are written according to 
the pronounciation in the epigraphic records of these dynasties of the 
Deccan as well as in the Hatigumpha inscription, e.g., uvasaga in place 
of upasaka in the 14th line of Kharavela’s inscription. The Guntupally 
(West-Godavari district, Andhra Pradesh) inscription of Siri-Sada (Sri- 
Sata)? exhibits the peculiarity in the pronounciation of gh as kh, e.g., 
Mahamekhavahana for Mahameghavahana (line 2). This is an example 
of the influence of Paigaci Prakrit in the pronounciation of kh for ghon 
the South Indian Prakrit inscriptions. 


The above discussion would tend to show that the Hatigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela as well as other minor Brahmi inscriptions of 
the same period in the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills were 
engraved by a South Indian scribe who seemed to have accompanied 
Kharavela and his family members to the region. The engravings would 
_ also give the impression that the scribe tried to follow the local 
pronounciation of Prakrit words though at places left marks of his own 
- South Indian pronounciation peculiarities. The subsequent discussion 
would furnish more evidences on this assumption. 


The Sarpagumpha inscription of Culakamma has pasado (Sk. 
prasadah) whereas the Haridas cave inscription of the same person is 
engraved with the word pasato, d being changed to t, carrying the 
same meaning, i.e., gift. While European scholars like Sten Konow 
and F. W. Thomas" suggest the meaning of pasado or pasato ( 
prasadah) as gift, the editor of the record has interpreted the expression 
as pasado (prasadah) in the sense of a temple. The word pasado or 
pasato cannot be taken as a scribal error for pasado (pras@dah) as 
both the inscriptions of Culakamma have the same word denoting a 
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gift. So all these inscriptions would indicate that Cullakarman (or 
Ksudrakarman) and his wife Sulaksana caused the construction of the 
chambers (cave) and dedicated them in favour of the Jain monks. 
Further, they also built two chambers for the purpose of their own 
residence (Kotha jeya) in the said caves along with the gift. 


The interesting fact to be noted is that we find one Culagoma 
as the writer of the Guntupally inscription of the time of Siri-Sada (Sri- 
Sata), the lord of Kalinga and Mahisaka’ of the Mahameghavahana 
dynasty of about the first half of the 1st centuary B.C."' Evidently, there 
is close similarity in the name of Culagoma (Cullakarman or 
Ksudrakarman) of this inscription with that of Culakamma of the 
Sarpagumpha and the Haridas cave. Further, the scripts used in all 
these inscriptions have striking similarity with each other. In the 
Guntupally inscription the writer seems to have followed the local 
pronounciation in words like Mahamekhavahana in place of 
Mahameghavahana as already cited above, Sada for Sata or Sata and 
in the pronounciation of his own name Culagoma for Culakama or in 
Sanskrit Cullakarman or Ksudrakarman. Here k has been changed to 
g as is noticed in the South Indian pronounciation even in the present 
day. Scholars, however, have read the name as Cula-Goma (Sk. Ksudra- 
Goma).'? But it is not convincing in view of the above discussion. This 
Culagoma was evidently the same person named Culakama of the 
Haridas cave and Sarpagumpha inscriptions who seemed to have 
accompanied Kharavela and his family to the great Jain centre in the 
Udayagiri-Khandagiri hills and probably was the writer of all the Brahmi 
inscriptions of the period and place in question including that of the 
big Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela. It may be pointed out here in 
this context that Culagoma is stated in the Guntupally inscription to 
be the writer of Siri-Sada of the Mahameghavahana dynasty of Kalinga 
and Mahisaka. The text of the inscription is as follows : 


1. Maharajasa Kalimga - Mahi - 
2: sakadhipatisa Mahame - 
3. khavahanasa siri-Sada - 
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4. sa lekhakasa Culago - 


5. masa mamdapo danam [II]'* 


If both the names of Culagoma and Culakama of all these inscriptions 
are taken to be the same, it would tend to indicate an interesting fact 
of history relating to Kharavela’s ancestry. Now, there Is every reason 
to believe that Kharavela and Siri-Sada (Sri-Sata) of the Gintupally 
inscription were closely related to each other and belonged to the same 
Mahameghavahana dynasty of Kalinga. This is corroborated by an 
evidence furnished in the first line of the Hatigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela. One-of the epithets of this king reading Ceta-raja-vasa- 
vadhanena (Sk: Cetar3ja-varn$a- vadhanena), i.e., ‘one who extended 


or increased'the family of Cetaraja’. This has been a matter of 


controversy among the scholars since long. Previously, scholars 


deciphered Ceta but corrected for Ceti (=Ced/) which induced them to — 
believe that Knaravela belonged to the ancient Cedi royal family.'* The 
above epithet was interpreted by them as the ‘one who enhanced or | 


hightened the glory of the Cedi royal dynasty’. This belief was also 
strengthened by another epithet describing the king as the end of the 


same inscription reading rajisi-vasu-kula-vinisito (Sk. rajarsi-Vasu-Kula- — 


Vinisritah), ‘one who has hailed from the family of rajarsi-Vasu’. Here 
the word rajarsi (saintly king) is an epithet of Vasu'® to whose family 
Kharavela is stated to have belonged. Some scholars have tried to 
identify this Vasu with a Paurava king of the same name described in 
the Mahabharata as Uparicara-Vasu. He is again, identified with the 
Cetiya king (Cedi) named Upacara mentioned in the Buddhist Cetiya- 
Jataka. Further, another king named Vasu is found in the Jain 
Harivamga-purana, ‘who-has been stated as the son of Abhicandra 
the founder ofthe|Cedi-rastra at the foot of the Vindhyas. It is quite 
interesting to note that the stories relatin 
e.g., Vasu, Uparicara-Vasu and Upacara 
another. But scholars have made frantic ef 
and prove that the king named Uparica 
Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jain traditions w 


g to all these personalities, 
are totally different fron one 
fort to corelate the traditions 
ra-Vasu or Upacara of the 
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Hatigumpha inscription has therefore, remained so far a mere 
speculation. The expression rajarsi endowed with the name of Vasu 
seems to indicate that he was a historical personage and not a mythical 
king and may have been a remote ancestor of Kharavela. The practice 
of showing reverence to the predecessors, adoring with such 
expression as rajarsi (saint king) prefixed with their name is not rare 
in the epigraphic records of the contemporary Satavahana and other 
dynasties of the Deccan. In the Nasik cave inscription of Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi, the mother of Gautamiputra Satakarni (or Sri-Satakarni), 
named Gautami-Balasriya has been described as rajarsi-Vadhu.'* The. 
early Iksvaku kings of Southern India were hailed in reverence by the 
Kekayas of Karnataka region of about 5th century A.D., who were 
matrimonially related, endowed them with the epithet of rajarsi, has 
been recorded in one of their inscriptions.” ABAE fguart 


On the other hand, if we accept the expression in the first line 
of theHatigumpha inscription, Cetaraja-vamga-vardhanena in the sense 
of ‘one who extended the family of Cetaraja’, it would help us greatly 
to find a clue to solve the problem of Kharavela’ ancestry. The 
expression would apparently tend to indicate that Cetaraja was the 
father of Kharavela. Moreover, the peculiarities and influence of South 
Indian pronounciation on the Prakrit words used in the inscription as 
already discussed above, would evidently indicate another significant 
fact of history. As already cited above, in the Dravidian pronounciation, 
Ss or s is very often changed to c and d to t and there is reason ta 
believe that Cetaraja in the Hatigmpha inscription is in fact intended 
for Sataraja or Sataraja. It is possible to a that Cetaraja or Sataraja 
was the same Siri-Sada or $ri-Sata (or ri-Sata) of the Guntupally 
inscription. Thus Kharavela has been rightly described as the ‘one who 
increased or extended the family of Cetaraja Or Sataraja, or in other 
words, he was the son and successor of Sataraja or Cetaraja of the 
inscription. 


Scholars, however, are inclined to believe on palaeographical 
consideration that Siri-Sada of the Guntupally inscription was a latter 
successor of Kharavela. According to them'® “Some of the characters 
of the Guntupally inscription are very considerably later than those of 
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the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela who is now arlene? to the 
close of the first century B.C.”'® But it is not always safe to rely upon 
the plaeography, especially of stone inscriptions in order to determine 
the date of an inscription. What have been taken to be later scripts in 
the Guntupally inscription, in fact, do not show anything like later 
development but due to the nature of stones on which the inscriptions 
(four versions of the same inscription) were copied, a few of the letters 
(e.g., c, |, h etc.) appeared to be of later cursive forms. Virtually, the 
scripts used in Hatigumpha and other caves of the Khandagiri-Udayagiri 
hills as well as in the Guntupally records of the time of 
Mahameghavahana rule, do not show any wide gap, the reason being 
the one and the same person engraved all these records as is clear 
from the above discussion. 


Though ‘Sada’ or ‘Sata’, used as a contraction of the typical 
Satavahana names, is frequently met with in the epigraphic records 
and coins of the Satavahana rulers, it is evident from the near 
contemporary records of other South Indian royal families, such as 
the Mahameghavahana, the unknown family of Haritiputra-Manasada 
of the Velpuru inscription of the Guntur region (Andhra Praadesh)’9, 
the Cutukula-Satakarnis of Karnataka region, etc., that these rulers 
are also known to have borne the popular name. It is sometimes belived 
that the rulers of these dynasties bearing the typical Satvahana names 
may have born of the Satavahana princesses.2° 
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PITR-TIRTHA NABHIGAYA - A PURANIC 
STUDY 
DR. S. P. MISHRA 


Viraja (Modern Jajpur) is described as a Pitr-tirtha, where the 
Pandavas took their bath and offered oblations to their Pitrs.' In view 
of its inclusion the Mahabharata, it is evident that Viraja tirtha had 
already earned fame as a Pitr-tirtha in the prechristian centuries. The 
Brahmapurana?, while enumerating the tirthas of India, includes 
Viraistirtha in the list and takes it as one among the Pitr- tirthas in 
India. On the other hand, the Vamanapurana‘ accepts it as one of the 
tirths favourable for offering Pinda to the Pitrs : 


Snatva Virajase tirthe dattva pindam pitrn’s 
tatha/darsanartham yayau Sriman ajitam purusottamam 


The Garudapurana’® accepts it as a Mahatirtha, while by the 
Vayupurana® Virajatirtha is put on par with Kuruksetra, Visaea (Ujjain 
or Badarika) and Gaya as sacred places of excellence. Regarding 
Pindadana the Vayupurana says : 


Aste Vaitarani nama nadi trilokya Vistruta/ 
Savatirna Gayaksetre Pitrnam taranaya Vai// 
Snatva godo Vaitaranyam trisapta Kulamuddharet// 


The sacred river (Vaitarani) which is renowed in three worlds, flows in 
the Ksetra called nabhigaya for liberation of the Pitrs. One who takes bath in 
this river and offers cow as a gift releases his twentyone generations. It is 
interesting to note here that the Kapilasamhita, a Sthalamahatmya, composed 
in 13th-14th century A.D., glorifies Virajaksetra along with other important 
Ksetras of Orissa and makes mention of Gayanabhi (alias Nabhikupa) i in the 
north- east of Viraja, the place sacred for offering libation to one’s Pitrs.” 


Thus the Ksetra, has been extolled in literature as a sacred 


place of Pilgrimage, where offering of Pindas to one’s ancestors is a 
distinctive feature. 
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7 It is evident that Virajapitha like other Pithas had become a 
famous Sakti-Pitha long before the Giptas came to power and the 
revised version of the legend of Daksajajna Vidhvamsana (as 
enumerated in the Sivacharitam) is a post facto attempt to link the 
novel of Sati with Viraja.® Interestingly enough other texts also follow 


the same tradition and the Pithanirnaya® in describing fiftyone Pithas 
speaks of Viraja thus : 


Utkale nabhidesascha Virajaksetramuchyate/13a 


According to another tradition the formation of Nabhigaya is 
related with the Gayasure legend. The legend is described as Gaya- 
mahatmya in the Vayupurana‘’® which runs thus : “In the 
Svetavarahakalpa Gaya was a very powerful demon and a devotee of | 
Visnu, who performed severe austerities for thousands of years on 
the Kolahala mountain to be purer that all. Gods being terrified by this 
penance approached Visnu, who accompanied by all gods approached 
the demon and granted his desire. Then Gaya became pure, whoseever 
touched his body got liberation and went to Visnuloka. So Yam&loka 
was desolated. Then Yama in the Company of Indra and gods 
approached Brahma, who sought the councel of Vishnu. Visnu advised 
Brahma to ask Gaya his pure body for the purpose of a sacrifice. Gaya 
immediately agreed and fell down on earth towards the southwest; his 
head fell on the Kolahala mountain, his navel in Viraja and his feet on 
the Mahendra mountain.” 


Brahma collected materials and performed sacrifice on Gaya’s 
body with the help of mindborn rtviks. As Gaya’s body was not stable, 
Brahma requested Vishnu and other gods to make it stable. Visnu wielded 
his gada and made it stable. When Gaya complained of his unnecessary 
torture, Vistu asked him to choose a boon for it. Gaya chose “As long 
as the earth, mountains, the sun, the moon and stars last, may Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva and other gods remain in the three places where his head, 
navel and feet fell and let the places turn into Pitr-tirthas”. Thus 
Virajatirtha became a Pitr-tirtha where the navel of Gaya fell. 


The same Gayasura episode narrated in the ViShupurana has 
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been repeated in the Virajaksetramahatmya™? which forms part of the 
Brahmandapurana. 


A 
The story states : ‘after being slayed by Vishu, the head of the demon 
remained buried at Gaya’, his navel at Jajpur, and his feet extended as far as 
the Mahendramountain of southern Orissa.” 


In this episode Jajpur is reffered to as ‘Nabhigaya’ and a well or natural 
formation, still existing within the compound of Virajatirtha, is pointed out as 
the centre of the navel (nabhi). Sraddhas (ancestral rituals) are performed 
here by Hindu pilgrims. 


In the above two legends it has been tried to glorify Virajaksetra 
asa Saktapitha, and to justify itas a Pitr-tirtha, wherein the navel of 
the goddess or the demon appears to be the common element in both. 
It is assumed that the episode of Daksa-jajnia-Viddhvamsana, might 
have been developed in the sixth or seventh century A.D. When 
Sakticult flourished in full swing. Similarly, the Gayamahatmya, can be 
assigned to a period between the seventh and the tenth centuries A.D." 


The Gayamahatmya as related to Brahma and Visnu, appears 
to be a Vaisnava myth and it shows the spread of Vaisnavism in different 
parts of India. Thus by associating the navel of Gaya, a devout- 
Vaisnava, the place has been glorified and made-a sacred place of 
pilgrimage of the Vaisnavas too. 


Like Gayaksetra and Mahendra mountain, it is a Pitrksetra. 
Pilgrims from far and near assemble here to offer Pindas to their 
ancestors in a well beside the goddess Viraja after completing their 
offering in the Gayaksetra. The well is known as Nabhi kupa or 
Nabhigaya; and Gadadhara Visny is installed before it. The Pindas 
offered to one’s ancestors before Gadadhara in Nabhikupa on the third 
day of lunar fortnight of Vai$akha Save twentyone generations.'5 


It is Said that Parvati performed severe austerities beside 
Nabhigaya to win over death for which the Place is known as 
Mrtyunjayatirtha’®, The significance of Mrtyunjayatirtha has been 
endorsed by Kapilasamhita in the following words 
Markandeya,'*® the son of Sage makun 
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da, became immortal by winning 
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Over death in this Tirtha which is very often adored by gods”.'’ 


In between Yupesvara and Nabhikupa one should offer Pindas in the 
Mrthunjayatirtha for attainment of Brahmaloka of the Pitrs.’8 The glory of the 
tirtha has been enhanced by the presence of other tirthas like Ganga, Gaya, 
Kuruksetra, Saraswati, Puskara, Prayaga etc. in the close vicinity of Gadadhara 
(Visnu) installed in the Mrtyunjayatirtha.'? In the temple of Navigaya one should 
_ Visit Gadadhara and Mrtyunjaya Bhairava. On the auspicious days of 

Sravanadvadasi, Aksaya trtiya, Mahalaya, etc. a large number of devotees 
gather here with a view to presenting obsequial cakes (Pindas) to their 


deceased ancestors. In case one fails to offer Pinda, he should recall his 
ancestors with due salutation.2° 


After offering Pindas to the Pitrs, the Pindadata (giver of libation) recites 
the following Mantras standing eastward in the left side of Gadadhara (Visnu) 
who remains witness of his offering.2' As the goddess Viraja has been imagined 
as the manasa-kanya (mind-born-daughter) of Ajayapa Pitrs, according to 
the Vayupurana??, the Pindadata should, at the end of offering Pindas (rice- 
balls), visit the goddess and sing the following mantra, as stated in the 
Sraddhapadahati, with folded hands : 


Devi devi mahadevi tvam devi pitr rupini/ 
tvam devi sarvabhutanam gayayam muktidayini/ 


The Siddha performed on the sasthi or saptamitithifalling on sunday, 
becomes fruitful. Those who offer Pindas (on the above tithis) to their Pitrs at 
tri-Gaya®, release their Pitrs from hell. The Gayamahatmya-Katha”4 informs 
us that the temple of goddess Viraja stands beside Nabhikupa (Nabhigaya) 
where one’s twentyone names are realeased by offering Pindas. Besides, 
one who offers Pindas at the feet of Gayasura, his seven generations attain 
to Heaven. 


The Pitr-tirthas of India ‘famous for offering Pindas are enumerated] 
below : ; 


a Devi Prayaga (the confluence of Alakananda and Bhagirathi) 
2.  Rudranatha 3. Vadrinatha 4. Haradwara 5. Kuruksetra 
6. Pindarka-tirtha 7. Mathura (Dhrva . gatha) 8. Naimisaranya 
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9. Dhautapapa (Hatyaharana-tirtha) 10. Prayagaraja 
11. Ayodhya 12. Gaya 13. Bodhagaya 14. Nabhi-Gaya (Jajpur) 


15. Bhubaneswar 16. Puri 17. Puskara Pe 
18. RameSvaram (Laksman tirtha) and 19. Narayanasara 


Puranic - background of Nabhigaya : 


Once upon atime, Daksaprajapati arranged a Sacrifice (Yajna) and 
invited all his daughters along with son-in-laws to attend the ceremony. 
Although Sati and Siva were not asked to be present in the ceremony, 
Sato came to her father’s house of her own. However, she could not put up 
with the insult given to her husband (Siva) for which she gave up her life in 
the Sacrificial fire. 

In this context Kalidasa says ; 

Sati-Satiyoga- -Vigtsta- deha 


tam-janmani- -Sailavadhum- prapede*® 


Then Siva became extremely angry and began to make madidance 
(tandava-nrtya) carrying the corpse of Sati on his shoulder. He was ina 
state of ecstacy then. The whole world shook with his dance, darkness 
covered the earth; all the gods of heaven appealed to Visnu apprehending 
imminent delusion (Pralaya). Visnu cut off Sati’s body into pieces by his 
discuss (chakra), SudarSana as a result of which the navel of Sati fett at 
Virajakestra and the place was noted as Nabhikestra and the particular 
spot bore the name nabhikupa. Bansidasa, a Bengali poet, speaks of 
Nabhigaya”¢ in the following couplet :- 

Na abhi-Katiya-visnu-Padile-Jekhane/ 

Nabhigaya-nama-taha-vikhyata-bhuvane// 


It is obvious that Virajaksetra was originally a Pitr-tirtha, but with 
the evolution of the legend of Daksayajnaviddhvamsana, the navel of Sati 
was linked with Viraja”’ i in the post Gupta period. It is possible that the 


Gayasura | legend was also connected with Virajaksetra during the same 
period. 


Thus the glory of Virajaksetra as Nabhigaya or Nabhiksetra has 
been sung in various Puranic literature in various ways. 
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The Gayanabhi Sraddhapaddhati states :- 


Saksinah-santu-me-deva-Brahmesanadayasthatha/ 


Maya-Gayam-samasadya-pitrnam-niskrhi-krta// 


Agato’smi-Gayam-deva-pitrakarye-gadadhara/ 


tvameva-saksi-Bhagavan-anrno’ham-rnatrayat// 


Qtd. in H. H. Wilson’s Visnupurana (Trans.), London, 1865, (ed) 
Fitzedward Hall, Vol. Ill, P. 164 fn Cf :- 


Ajayapa-nama-pitarh-Karddamasya-Prajapateh/ 
Samutpannasya-Pulahadutpannastasys-vai-punah// 
Lokesvetesuvarttante-Kamagesu-Vihangamah/ 

etan vemsyahganah-sraddhe-bhavayanti-phalarthinah// 
Etesam-manasikanya-Viraja-nama-Visruta/ 
Yayaterjanani-sadhvi-patni-sa-Nahusasyatu// 


The Vaigayas worship the Ajyapa Pitrs | of Karddama Prajapati 
born of Pulaha at the time of their Sraddhas. Viraja is the 
mindborn-daughter of that Ajyapa Pitrs. Moreover she is the 
pother of Yayati and devoted wife of nahusa, so the performer of 
Sraddha, prays the goddess for pleasing the Pitrs. 


Gaya, Jajpur and Godavari are known as Trigaya. 
Gayasurasambhatmyakatha (Hindi), P. 7. 

Kumarasambhava, Ch. |, V. 21. 

Manasamangala (Bengali), quoted in the Saktipithas, P. 34n. 

M. M. Pathaka, ee Vol. XX, No. 2 (July 1978), PP. 204-223. 
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TWIN STONE INSCRIPTIONS IN 
GUNDICHA TEMPLE, SONEPUR 


DR. P. M. NAYAK 


There is a temple in the heart of Sonepur, the tallest in this part 
of Orissa. It is called Nrusimha temple or Gundicha temple after the 
name of its builder. As we enter the Jagamohana, there stand inscribed 
on the left wall four unedited Sanskrit lines which help us ascerain the 
date of the temple and the name of its maker : Gundicha Devi. 


a8 Srimatpiishadhamanvaya jaladhividhorvatsagotrasya rajuah F 
2 Prithivisinghasya patni kanakapurapateh suryovamshodbhava ya 
3. | Kalyavde randhravanagrahaa jaladhimite gundichamandapam sa 
= Chakre niladrisinghakshitijanani gundichanamadheya. 


Prithivi Sing, Raja of Sonepur, belonged to the dynasty of the 
moon born of the sea of nectar (piushddhamanvaya jaladhividhoh). 
His gotra was Vatsa. His wife was Gundicha Devi of solar dynasty. 
She, who was the mother of Raja Niladri Sing, completed the Gundicha 
temple in the year 1858 (Kalyavde randhravangrahajaladhimite). 


Prithivi Singh (1786-1841) was the 9th Chauhan ruler of 
Sonepur. The Chauhana belonged to Chandra vamsa. They trace their 
lineage to Prithiviraj Chauhan of Delhi. It is said that the Moon and the 
sun emerged as a result of the churning of the sea. Prithivi Singh’s 
marriage with Gundicha Devi brought about a harmony between the 
lunar and the solar dynasties. 


Prithivi Singh was blessed with a son - Raghunath Singh - 
through his first wife, Laxmipriya Devi. Meanwhile, during the reign of 
Prithivi Singh, Sonepur witnessed the fierce invasion by the Mahrattas. 
For three years Tarapurgarh was under siege. Gobind Mohan Singh 
strongly defended the fort against the Marhatta attack til the fort fall. 
And Raja Prithivi Singh had to put up a strong fight while his family 
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sometimes took refuge in the Achintakhol of Ghantapara jungle ‘a 
the Ranijula caves of Kotsmalai hills. Unable to defeat Prithvi Sing Be 
straight fight, the wily Marhatta General proposed truce with the ruler 
and when a exhausted Prithvi Singh agreed, got him arrested and sent 
to Chanda Jail of Nagpur. 


It was here that Prithvi Singhlay incarcerated from 1802 to 1820. 
In his absence Laxmi Dewan realized Rs. One lac through the most 
atrocious, inhuman means and ransomed the ruler. On his release from 
jail Prithvi Singh came to learn the untimely death of his only son and 
successor, Raghunath Singh. The bereaved Prithvi Singh visited Puri 
ard lay at the feet of Lord Jagannath his sceptre and his crown and 
prayed for a son. 


The Lord heard the Raja’s prayer. On his return trip to Sonepur 
by boat, the Raja and his retinue halted at Daspalla. The courtiers 
took this opportunity to go round the palace where they chanced upon 
Gundicha Devi, daughter of the brother of the Bhanja Raja of Daspalla. 
Gundicha Devi was a budding young girl in her early teens. Impressed 
by her bewitching beauty, the courtiers Proposed to Prithvi Singh. Prithvi 
Singh had grown old by this time and declined to ruin the life of a 
young girl through marriage. But the cunning royal astrologer told the 
Raja that it was only possible Propitious time for his marriage which 
will ensure a successor. The Raja had to agree. 


To this Gindicha Devi was born in 1837 Nilashar Singh Deo, 
who ruled the destiny of the state from 1841 to 1891. To commemorate 
the birth of Niladri, Popularly known as Niladhar, Gundicha Devi exacted 
this tallest temple of Sonepur named after her - the Gundicha temple. 
The construction of the temple perhaps took 20 years or so. And it 
was completed in 1858 : Kalyavde randhra vanagraha jaladhimite. 


Gundicha Devi installed in the temple a wooden image of Lord 
Nrusimha. 


This inscription on the left wall of the Jagamohana remind us of 
all this. But the most important information this inscription embodies 
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is the date of the completion of the temple’s construction which finds 
no mention in any contemporary record. 


Adjacent to this inscription stands another on the front wall with 
the figure of Prataprudra holding the flowing royal robe of his father 
Niladhar in a unique pose. Underneath these figures stands inscribed 
on a slab of stone the following Sanskrit verse : 


4. Niladrisinghotra mahimahendra 
2 Bahadurah swarnapunadhipayam 
a. Yuvavanishena nijatmajena 

4 Prataparudrena samam vibhati 


Here stands in full glory Niladri Sing, Raja Bahadur of 
Swarnapura (Sonepur) with his son Yuvaraj Prataprudra. 


On perusing this inscription one may ask whether this is a mere 
chronology of succession, a mere dynastic history. Or, has it any 
bearing on the preceding inscription ? In inscription no. 1, we have 
been told that the Gundicha temple constructed by Gundicha Devi, 
mother of Niladri Sing, was complted in 1858. Here we have the list of 
succession extended to Prataprudra (1891-1902). And Niladri Sing has 
been called ‘Bahadurah”. The title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on 
Niladri Singh by the British Government for “evolving cosmos out of 
chaos”. The inscription suggests that this title was offered to Niladri 
before 1858. It was a turbulent time for the British Government in this 
region. Surendra Sai was fughting the guarilla war in the jungles of 
Sonepur, and the British Government failed to quell his rebellion despite 
its superior military might and intelligence network. Niladri helped the 
Government in apprehending one of theleftnants of this invincible rebel 
leader - Keshab Guru. 


The reference to Prataprudra has a bearing on Gundicha temple. 
Rajarshi Prataprudra lived a life of simple living and high thinking. He 
was imbued with the spirit of Indian culture. His life spiritual led him 
into many “unremembered acts of charity and of love’. One of them 
was the installation of the big brass image of Lord Nrusimha. When 
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the wooden Nrusimha image installed in the Gundicha temple by his 
grandmother was old and weather-beaten, it was Prataprudra who 
substituted it by a unique Laxmi-Nrusmiha image made of solid brass. 
The image with goddess Laxmi seated on the left thigh carries in its 
four hands the four ayudhas of Lord Vishnu- Sankha, Chakra, Gada 
and Padma. Such an image of Lord Nrusmiha is rare in the whole 


country. 


The special feature of the inscription under question is the 
figures: engraved on the slab of stone. Its uniqueness lies in the way 
Prataprudra holds in his hands the flowing robe of his father, Niladri 


Singh Deo. 


SIS 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE WOODEN 
MANDAPA OF LORD CHANDRASEKHARA 
JEW TEMPLE AT KAPILAS, DISTRICT 
DHENKANAL, ORISSA 


DR. G:C. CHAUTEY 


The Chandrasekhara Jew temple at Kapilash, district Dnenkanal 
is situated on the western hill slop of the Eastern-ghat range of hills in 
a picturesque background. The Kapilas hill range consists of numerous 
peaks, the loftiest among which is called Kapilas (2, 239’). The temple 
said to have been constructed by Ganga King Narasimha Deva Ill 
(1735-36 A.D.), dedicated to Lord Siva. 


The temple is facing East having two component parts, the Deul 
or temple proper and Jagamohana, the hall of congration. The main 
congregation sikhara is of medium height (60’) having Sapta-Ratha in 
plan. The sikhra is curvilinear, while Jagamohana is pyramidal, an 
Unique innovation of Kalinga style of architecture. The Siva Linga 
installed inside the sanctum, 1 mt. below the level of the floor of 
Jagamohana, 4 flight of steps are added to reach to the Lingapitha. 
The Siva Linga and Yonipitha is of black chlorite. 


The main Vimana and the Jagamohana is constructed out of 
khandolite stone. The three prominent niches on the outer walls i.e. 
North, South, West are enshrined with the Parivara Devatas like Parvati, 
Ganesha and Kartikeya. The inscription avialable on a stone kalasa 
contains the year of construction and the name of its builder. 


In the later period, due to necesscities, a pillared mandapa is 
also added by the Queen of Dinabhandhu Mahendra Bahdur, King of 
Dhenkanal, on the further East with wooden super structure of high 
artistic merit. The wood work is reminiscent of 17th century wood 
carving skills of the master wood carvers of Orissa, as reported from 
Ayodhya in Baleswar district, Jagannath temple at Buguda, Jagannath 
temple at Dharakota, Vishnu temple at Sergada all in Ganjam district. 
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De to wear & tear of the ages and its situation in a heavy rainfall area 
vis-a-vis the attack of termite, woodpecker continued to weaken the 
wooden super structure damaging slowly resulted a sudden collapse 
(Partial) alongwith its superior carvings. Thus made the front Mandapa 
unsafe for use and remain as a constant threat to the pilgrims. 


The mandapa is rectangular in shape, the western part of it is 
15’ X 15’ standing on four circular khandolite pillars of 4 mt. height. 
The wooden ceiling is divided into two parts and in the central part a 
dome like architecture incorporated with pendent lotus, on north and 
south sides beautiful wooden panel in the form of flowral motif on either 
side make it more attractive. Two of the such dome incorporated in the 
nandi or Brishava mandapa mount of Lord Siva. 


The wooden slopy roof of the mandapa is resting on beams 
and rafters, the beams’ extreme front parts are dulycarved with a Gaja- 
Sardula motif. Even the horizentally laid beams placed over highly 
ornamental wood capital is also curved with twisted rope designs. The 
capital on the top of the stone pillars are shaped in the form of cross 
in two receeding tiers one above the other with pendent flowral motif. 
There are eight such flowral motif i.e., 2 in each cardinal directions. 


The extreme east side portion is made on a elevated platform 
of 2 mt. high and square in shape (28’ X 28") resting on 16 dwarf pillars 
of 2 mt. height in khandolite stone. The central 4 pillars are carved 
with fluting vertical designs but the rests are in circular form. The 
extreme eastern most part is used as Bhogamandapa. The ceiling of 
which is also designed internally like a huge dome of 15’ X 15’ feet in 
there receeding circular form. The 4 corners are also affixed with an 
additional semi-circular appendages with intricate Carvings as available 
on the pillars of Vijayanagara stone architecture. 


The dome is having 4 semi circular appendages of highly carved 
wood designs of flowral and creepers and in each tier a dancing female 
is incorporated to make it more attractive. Within the circular tiers Gods 
and Goddesses. Semi divine beings, dancers and Sala Bhanjlkas are 
also carved and affixed Separately within the available circular space. 
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Most noteworthy scenes are Krishna's Kaliya Damana, Bakasura 


Baddha, Rasalila, Vastra Harana, Giri Goverdhana and Krishna’s fight 
with Gardhavasura, Kansha etc. 


Even the scenes of Bala-Krishna being carried in basket by 
Basudev to keep him in Gokula deserve special mention. Even 


Goddesses like Mahishasura mardini, Indrani on elephant are also 
noteworthy. 


As usual on all the 4 sides of the huge dome of Bhogamandapa 
below ceiling 32 nos. of beautifully carved flowral motifs also affixed 
eight on each cardinal direction with pendent buds, which again added 
further beauty to the ceiling. Once again on extreme north-south side 
10 nos. of flowral motifs added as usual as seen in case of Brishava 
mandapa. 


The huge pendent full blown flowral motif of over 100 kg. in 
weight is also affixed in the central part of the huge speaks of the 
arstic skills of the craftsmen of Orissa. 


After completion of the whole roof reasembling work, to avoid 
leakage of water over wood work, a zinc sheet covering is provided as 
final finish for posterity. 


On the whole the workmanship with other minute details are 
incorporated within mandapa is unique of its kind and get admiration 
of the on looker at the first sight. 


It would not be out of place here to mention that the wooden 
architecture of the mukti mandapa within the same compound of the 
temple is also intricately carved. The decorative panels with motifs of 
swans, elephant, camel, horses, cows, lions etc. on the outside and 
highly artist carvings below the huge dome inside are also equally 
attractive and exhibiting superior workmanship and taste of the Artists 
of those by-gone days. The application of red enamel paint on this 
superior wooden workmanship has missed the beauty of it. The red 
colour require removal and application of assorted wooden polish etc. 
is essential to bring uniformity within the complex. 
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The temple committee headed by the King of Dhenkanal held 
series of Meetings to restore the damaged Mandapa and at one stage 
it was decided by the members in 1987 that the wooden structure be 
replaced by concrete stucture. The King Sri K. P. Singhdeo ex-culture 
minister of the Govt. of India objected to the decision of the committee 
and | was asked to intervene because of my past experiences at Goa 
in connection with the conservation of wood works in the Churches of 
Goa as well as the head of the A.S.I. Unit in Orissa. 


In the next review meeting | convinced the member that as per 
Archaeological norms we are not supposed to interfere with the original 
character of the temple now we are permitted to alter any parts of its 
Originality of the structure. Had it been a protected monument, A.S.I. 
would not have left any stone unturned to rectify the inherent defects 
and conserved it as per original irrespective of its cost factor, as it is 
not the cost so important as its originality. | further explained that in 
the process of conservation work introduction of new wooden members 
like beams, rafters, capitals and other architectural members could be 
reproduced for replacing the much damaged and brittled wood works. 


After this deliberations the committee approved the repairing 
work of the Mandapa and discarded its previous stand of a concrete 
one. Orissa is still having the distinction of avilability of traditional 
Sthapatis both for wood and stone work and quality wood from its 
forests. The Orissa Forest Corporation would supply the required 
seasoned wood to the management as per its demand and 
requirements and Sthapatis could be procured from the Surrounding 
localities to undertake the conservation work. 


The idea was accepted in Principle and as per the desires of 
the King, Sri Singhdeo, | was directed by the - then Director General 
to associate myself as technical expert and to monitor the whole work 
of conservation-cum-restoration. 


Accordingly departmental draughtsman and photographer and 
artist were deputed to have detailed drawings of the original mandapa 
followed by through photo documentation etc. 
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Plate - | Dilapidated Wooden Mandap (Before Conservation) 
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Plate - Ill inner view of Highly artistic wooden bracket 


View during dismentaling work 


Plate - IV 
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Plate - V 


Restored view of Inner ceiling 


Ceiling after restoration 


Plate - VI 


Plate - VII View of Mandap after completion of construction 


Plate -VIIl_ © Carved Original Architectural Members 
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Once the documentation work is over, number of all individual 
architectural member were completed and dismantling work was 
followed. This is done to avoid futher confusion during reassemblage 
work and to fix them into their respective Original position. The 
dismantled items are sorted out and stacked 1) Decomposed and badly 


damaged pieces in one side, 2) The good reusable wooden members 
are kept separately. 


After the dismantlation of the wooden super structure recondition 
of the circular stone pillars of the mandapa over which the wooden 
Super structure was resting taken up as the pillars found in multiple 
damages. Sthapaties from Ghatikiya near Bhubaneswar were deployed 
to Kapilas to curve new stone blocks for the replacement of the 
damaged and mutilated members. Required stone blocks were procured 
from the site itself for carving pillar. A solid concrete cushin at the 
bottom of respective pillars were provided, to avoid uneven settlement 
in future due to heavy weight of the superstructure when restored. 
The original pillars there after restored one after another in their 
respective places in perfect plumb and alignment. Stainless steel 
dowels and epoxy resigns were used for consolidation of the pillars 
(originally they are made out of several pieces) to make it a 
homogenious monolith. After the pillars are installed, curved wooden 
capitals are affixed to enable to place beams horizontally on top 
connecting all the pillars together. Nut-bolts were also used to tighten 
the capital and beams with the stone pillars to avoid any movement in 
future when reassemblage of the superstructure is taken up. 


Over 20 expert carpenters were employed to undertake wood 
carving works as per the requirements and necessities. It took nearly 
3 years time to complete the work. 


The Orissa Forest Corporation supplied required woods for 
undertaking the said repairing work. Initially though stress was given 
to the carpenters to make use of the old original pieces as much as 
practicable by matching them with new and old combined to get clarity 
in the work but supply of plenty of wood by the trust and temptation of 
carving new pieces as per original resulted large scale replacement 
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though it is restored like that of original carvings. Since the work was 
controlled by the Chairman of the Trust and other members who 
appreciated the new work (without knowing the sanctity of the original 
old pieces) have further encouraged the carpenters to go on for large 


scale reproduction. 


As Archaeological Survey of India was only in advisory capacity 
not incurred any expenditure on the project the control over the 
carpenter proved ineffective compared to the instructions of the trust 
board resulting gross negligence in use of old wood works. Though 
during each and every visit self has critised the actions of the 
cu;penters and insisted for more and more use of old and original 
pieces with little mending work. Finally Raja Saheb interfered and 
atleast 40% of the old carved wooden pieces reused barring beams 
and rafters. Though on the whole the reconstructed mandapa got a 
very good look and the work is regularly getting appreciation, but a 
minute observation by a professional conservator/archaeologist may 
detect the defects accomplished in the said work. 


After the completion of the work a large number of exquisitely 
carved wooden fragments are found lying in the stack-yard. Since each 
one of them having high antique value they require further care for its 
protection and posterity. It was decided to have a site museum at 
Kapilas where these art pieces could be displayed for the visiting 
tourists and pilgrims. 


The constant pursuance of the King on the issue of declaring 
the temple as a proted monument of the A.S.I., protection date is 
submitted to the Director General for further action. Once it is declared 
as a protected monument further works shall be processed. 


Chemical Preservation : 


Dr. S. Maiti, Superintending Archaeological Chemist, 
Bhubaneswar were asked to give proper guidelines to the PW.D. 
Authority for Chemical treatment of the affected pieces before they 
are taken for reuse. Dr. Maiti with his team has provided required 
demonstrations to them and even some of the badly affected pieces 
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are attended by him. List of required preservative/chemicals too 
Provided for procurement from the Authorised dealer for its use by 
Spray/application in the joints etc. Besides over the new carved stones, 
insitu treatment also given to save it from insects menance. And after 
the reassemblage work is completed, liquid lac polish applied to bring 
back old texture of wood besides being make it water resistant. 


It gives me immense pleasure that | was associated with its 
conservation project and | took the preveleage to convey my thanks to 
the King of Dhenkanal Sri K. P. Singhdeo, the Chairman of the Temple 
Trust; Sri Haladhar Mishra, Sri G. C. Pattanayak Executive Engineer, 
P.W.D. and all the successive Collectors of Dhenkanal for their kind 
co-operation. My thanks are due to Sri Jagabandhu Moharana, the 
head carpenter and his associates, Trinath Moharana, the stone carver 
and all my colleagues of Bhubaneswar circle for taking keen interest 
to get the assigned job completed in stipulated time. 


LIST OF PLATES 
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Dilapidated wooden mandapa (before conservation). 
Damaged pillar & wooden capitals (before conservation). 
Inner view of highly artistic wooden bracket. 

View during dismentaling work. 

Restored view of inner ceiling. 

Ceiling after restoration. 


View of mandapa after completion of conservation work. 


Carved original architectural members. 
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TRILOCHAN MAHINDRA BAHADUR AND 
THE MARATHA CAMPAIGN OF 
DHENKANAL 


R. K. MISHRA 


Towards the close of the first half of the 18th century bands of 
Maratha cavaliers from the West-Nagpur region entered into Orissa 
through the Jharkhand forests. They reached Cuttack and after killing 
Shaikh Masum, the Muslim Governor, occupied the forts of Barabati 
on igth April 1742. These Marathas led by Bhaskar Pandit let loose a 
reign of terror in Orissa by their acts of oppression and plunder. They 
were commonly known as ‘Bargis’ in Orissa. During these Bargis 
oppression, Damodar Bhramarabara Rai was the ruling chief of the 
feudatory states of Dnenkanal. On hearing the approach of these 
plunderers into his dominion, the chief personally took the field and 
fought a bloody engagement. The chief lost his life in this encounter.. 
His reigh lasted over a period of 20 months. 


Damodar died without any heir to the throne and for sometime 
the vacancy could not be filled up by any suitable successor. This was 
a very critical period when the people were incessently tortured by 
the Bargis and other enmies of state. The counsellors had then 
conferred and decided to elect a successor. They unanimously elected 
Trilochan Singh who belonged to a Kshatriya family in the village of 
Bhimanagari Dandapat. This village at present is known as Motunga 
in Dhenkanal district. At the age of 31 in the year 1743 he was formally 
enthroned at Dhenakanal ‘Garh’. The young ruller was pledged to take 
revenge of the death of his unfortunate predessor and he illustrated 
the valour of the kshtriyas of Orissa by fighting against the invincible 
Marahattas. It will be relevant to describe the comtemporary historical 
developments in Orissa which formed the background of the Maratha 
campaign into Dhenkanal. In 1739 Birakesari Deva ascended the throne 
of Khurdah with the help of Murshid Quli Khan who was the subadar 
of Orissa. About this time Shuzauddin, the Nawab of Bengal died and 
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his son Sarfaraj was now appointed as the Nawab of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa by the Mughal emperor. Hardly a year had passed when 
Alivardi Khan fought and killed Sarfaraj in the battle of Gharia and 
usurped the title to declare himself as the master of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. Murshid Kuli Khan refused to recognise this title of the Usurper 
and was therefore asked to relinquish charge of office. On his refusal, 
Alivardi Khan marched towards Cuttack with a large army. A battle 
was fought between the forces of Alivardi Khan and Murshid Kuli Khan 
at Phulwari near Balasore in 1741. Inspite of the help from his ally i.e. 


the Rajaa of Khurdah Murshid Kuli Khan was defeated and fled away 
into the Deccan. 


The Subadari of Orissa now being vacant, Aliwardi appointed 
his second son-in-law Sayid Ahmed Khan as the Deputy Governor of 
Orissa and returned to Bengal. Sayid Ahmed’s rule was disgusting 
and it hurt the prestige and sentiments of the rulled. There occured a 
revolt by Nirma Baqur who imprisoned Sayid Ahmad and made himself 
the master of the country. On hearing this news, Aliwardi reappeared 
at Cuttack rescued Sayid Ahmad and crushed the revolt. He had then 
appointed Shaikh Masum as the Governor of Orissa. 


The Marathas came into Orissa during the rule of Shaikh 
Masum. Raghuji Bhonsala, the Raja of Nagpur entrusted the task of 
invading the kingdom of Aliwardi to his prime minister Bhaskar Pandit 
who advanced into Orissa through the Western frontier which lay 
undefended. After capturing the fort of Barabati, he moved northwords 
till he reached the boarders of Murshidabad, plundering this entire 
tract in course of his march. In the meantime Aliwardi heard about the 
fall of Cuttack and the death of Masum. He chased the marathas by 
coming to Cuttack where he re-established his rule by appointing Abdul 
Nabi as the Governor of Orissa. 


The appointment of the Maratha Governor the Orissa was not 
made upon any fixed practice or procedure. Their stability depended 
upon the goodwill of the Raja of Nagpur. From 1760 to 1770 at least 
five maratha Governors had come and gone. In 1778 there arrived 
Rajaram Pandit who was appointed as Governor of Orissa. He was 
the mot intelligent and capable amongest the Marhatta rulers of Orissa. 
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He tried to effect a permanent system for collection of revenue and 
tributes from the feudatory rulers of Orissa. Previously there were 
Quanungos and Choudhuries who were the hereditory collectors of 
revenue. The frequent change of Governors encouraged them to mis- 
appropriate their collections. At this instance many feudatory chiefs 
were unwilling to pay their promised tributes to the Marathas. Rajaram 
dismissed some of these hereditory collectors and ordered direct 
collection from the ryots through the heads of the villages. He had 
also reduced many refractory chiefs and rebels. 


The chief of Dnenakanal was to pay an annual tribute of 60,000 
kahaans (or kauris) to the Marathats which he had not paid for the last 
two or three years. Rajaram Pandit proposed Trilochan Singh the chief 
of Dhenkanal who rulled from 1771 to 1778 to pay the arrears but the 
former paid no regard to this demand. Trilochan Singh is Known to be 
a mighty and powerful ruller. It is said that the Gajapati Raja of 
Dhenkanal conferred upon him the title of Mahindra Bahadur which is 
borne by the chief of Dhenkanal as hereditory right. The army of 
Dhenakanal during the rule of Trilochan Singh consisted of 10,000 
paiks, 1800 Telugu and 500 nagas. Raja was himself fond of wresting 
and had recruited 13 wrestlers from outside Orissa to impart his 
soldiers training in Gymanastic every day... 


Getting no response from Trilochan Singh to pay the arrear 
Rajaram ordered Buli Khan to advance into Dhenkanal and bring the 
refractory chief in chains. Buli Khan proceeded from Cuttack and took 
the road to Jenapur on the South Eastern Railway where he follow a 
route that lay alongwith southern coast of river Brahmani. Finally he 
entered the Dhenkanal Garh and plundered the people and setting 
their houses on fire. Trilochan Singh at this sight of distress of his 
subjects cameout of his fort and met Buli Khan in an informal interview. 
There he promised to pay off the arrear tributes on condition that the 
Marathas would stop their depredations in the state. But Buli Khan 
played a foul trick on the chief by confining him while he was unarmed 
and now began to proceed to Cuttack with the prisoner. At the news of 
Trilochan’s confinement, one of his councellor followed Bulli Khan with 
a handful of soldiers and met the former at the village of ‘Pingua’. He 
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Own Over the MarhattaGeneral by a generous sum of money, on getting 
which Marhatta army bursted into merriment. Trilochan after being 
released, directed his faithful lollowers to teach a lesson to Buli Khan 
and latter was killed by one of Trilochan’s man. The Marhatta at the 


loss of their commander fled back to Cuttack and gave this news to 
Raja Ram Pandit. 


Rajaram now made adequate adequate arrangement to teach 
a lesson to the rebellious chief and in consultation with Manoji, Dewan 
of Chimanji, started the expedition to Dhenkanal. The Marhatta army 
camped at Motari, about 10 miles south of Dhenkanal. Trilochan Singh 
on hearing the approach of the Marhatta army sent an envoy to Rajaram 
requesting him to take up the seize on payment of required tributes. 
But Rajaram refused the offer and secretly proceeded through the forest 
tracts to launch a surprise on the chief of Dhenkanal. Trilochan was 
now forced to take up the challenge and ordered his troops to advance 
to meet the invaders. In the encounter that followed, many Marhatta 
soldiers lost their lives and the rest fled away. Trilochan Singh chased 
them for nearly two miles and secured a substancial plunder from the 
abandoned Marhatta camp. | 


After his defeat Rajaram couldnot rest in peace until the final 
submission of this chief and accordingly reported his master Sivaji 
Bhonsle of Nagpur that Marhatta rule in Orissa would be in great danger 
unless the chief of Dhenkanal was subdued. He prayed for more 
reinforcement for the purpose and preparations for another compaign. 
In the meantime Dibya Singh Dev Raja of Khurda was secretly 
encouraging the chief of Dnenkanal to raise arms against Rajaram. 
Trilochan Singh therefore strengthened his fortification. 


The fort was situated on a hill named “Panichala”. The passage 
from the outer gate to the interior of the fort was a gradual rise. The 
fort was surrounded by a high wall and therefore huge wooden doors 
were fixed into it. The outer wall was protected by cannons named 
“Chandiprasad”, “Kalikaprasad” and like. This wall was guarded by 
another stone wall of about 10 feet thick. Adjacent to it there was a 
moat which was 50 feet wide and was always full of water. One side of 
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the moat was protected by a thick forest of bamboo groves extending 
over an area of 2 miles. There were fixed post on the stone wall for 
soldiers equipped with long ranged musket. There was a floating 
wooden bridge on this moat towards north east corner which was used 
for passage into the fort in peace time. 


While Trilochan Singh was preparing for the battle, “Chimanji” 
was preparing to launch his attack on Bengal with a mighty force. 
Rajaram’s report were heard by him. During summer Chimanji began 
his march to Calcutta to exact revenue from the British. On his way he 
met Rajaram who prevailed upon him to postpone the march to Bengal 
and direct it to Dhenkanal. Due to heat of the Summer and water 
Scarcity many soldiers, horse and elephants died during the march 
and the army was threatened by outbreak of epidemic. Besides. 
provisions were not available for a huge army which consisted of 30,000 
horses. By the time they reached the banks of river Brahmani about 
7000 horses died. Chimanji was angry with Rajaram pandit for their 
unforeseen contingency and returned to Cuttack for getting 
reinforcement and supply. After the rains when autumn began the 
Marhatta army proceeded towards Dhenkanal and camped in an 
extensive paddy field called “Sathiabati” which lay to the east of the 
palace. 


The Marhatta launched attack on three points of the fort. 
Chaitanya Das a wrestler by profession in the pay of the chief of 
Dhenkanal, betrayed the masters cause by going over to the enemy 
side. He showed a way through the wide bamboo groves to a Marhatta 
Sardar who laid attack on one side of the fort. Chimanji personally 
attacked from the Western: side and the Marhatta Cavaliar and 
musketeers launched the &ttack in the main gate of the fort. There 
was bitter fight in which both the sides lost heavily. Towards the close 
of the day the Marhatta failed back and retired. Itis due to the excellent 
gunmanship that saved the day for the chief of Dhenkanal. The same 
night, Chimanji called a council of war which decided that the Marhattas 


should besiege the fort from the next day morning and would not retire 
unless the chief surrenders. 
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A Prominent Marhatta general named Bhabani Pandit however 
opind that a further trial of strength with the Chief of Dnenkanal would 
result in the loss of some more precious lifes. He proposed to send to 
the chief certain terms for settlement. To save from further bloodshed 
the chief should temporarily abandon the fort to the Marahatta for a 
few days which would redeem Marahatta honour. Trilochan Singh was 
first unwilling to the proposal to abandon the fort. But his son prevailed 
upon him by pleading that there was no harm in accepting the proposal. 
That if the Marahattas would not retire, they could be squeezed to 
death by starvation. Trilochan Singh appreciated the advice and 
abandoned the fort to be occupied by the Marahattas. 


Chimanjee then entered into a treaty with the chief where the 
tribute was fixed at half the original amount i.e. 30,000 kahanas and 
confirmed Trilochan Singh in his title of “Mahindra Bahadur’ that was 
conferred upon him by the Raja of Khurdah. Since there the rulling 
chief of Dnenkanal have the title of Mahindra Bahadur. 


After the departure of Marahattas, Trilochan subdued some of 
his neighbour who had opposed him earlier ay allying with the enemy. 
He fought against the Chief of Keonjhar and captured some lands from 
him. He subdued the chief of Athgarnh, Tigiria and Pallahara and gained 
some territories from each. This Chivalrous chief fought througout 
during most part of his reign. His name is still remembered in the annals 
of the ruling family and the people of Dhenkanal. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INLAND 
NAVIGATION IN ORISSA (1866-1936) 


DR. G. NAYAK 


Inland navigation was one of the primitive modes of transport. 
Water ways had been utilised for navigation since the dawn of 
civilization. The British Government thought it to be necessary frame- 
work within which private economic activity could be successfully 
carried on.! The Company Government conceived that an elaborate 
irrigation system would act as a safeguard against famine, drought 
arc would encorage commercialisation of agriculture, navigation and 
therepy raise the level of underground water resources.? 


\ 
The blue print to utilise the water of Orissa came from the fertile 
brain of Arthur cotten, who was deputed to visit the province in 1858. 
He recommended the construction of a complete system of irrigation 
and navigation canals, following the principles then being carried out 
in the delta of Godawari and the Krishna.° 


The East Indian Irrigation Company offered to undertake the 
execution of the necessary works for the irrigation of Orissa and the 
protection of the country from floods, with an unguaranteed capital.‘ 
The proposal was accepted by the Government. Cdlonel Rudall, an 
eminent Madras Engineer was acted as the Chief Engineer.$ 


The East Indian Irrigation Company, however, was unable to 
carry out their project to completion; and on the 31st December 1868, 
the government took over the whole canal works from the company at 
a cost of $941, 368.° Since which time the gradual prosecution of the 
Orissa scheme to completion has been sanctioned. On the 31st March, 
1871, the Capital account, including the original price paid to the 
company, amounted to $ 1, 274, 822; and from years later, on the 31st 
March, 1875 to $ 1, 551, 951 exclusive of interest.” The canals which 
were used for Navigation purposes were :- 
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t: THE HIGH LEVEL CANAL : 


The High Level Canal was designed to provide a navigable trade 
route between Cuttack and Calcutta and also irrigate the country 
through which it passed.® It was started from the above the left flank 
of the weir across the Birupa, one mile below main stream of the 
Mahanadi.° It ran thence along the foot of the hills, northwards through 
Cuttack and Balasore district. But as Originally intended was carry 
across the Bengal district of Midnapur, till it debouched on the Hugli 
river at Ulbania. The total distance of this canal was 230 miles. There 
was a bi-weekly steamer service between Bhadrak and Cuttack under 
the control of public works department. The canal was largely used by 
passengers auntil the railway opened and continued to-carry small 
quality of goods.'° © | | 


2. THE KENDRAPARA CANAL: © 


The oldest and most important canal is the Kendrapara canal. » 
It started from Birupa weir at Jagatpur just above the anicut sirts the 
northen bank of the Mahanadi and its off-shoots. The Chitrotpala and 
the Nun, nearly due past to Marshaghai, twenty three miles from the 
False point.'' It was main channel of communication between Cuttack 
and False point. The Kendrapara canal from Cuttack to Marshaghai 
was opened on 29th May, 1869. '? 


3. THE KENDRAPARA EXTENSION CANAL : 


The Kendrapara extension canal was continuation of the 
Kendrapara canal and connected between Marshaghai and the Jambu 
river, a distance of 15 miles.'* It was principally connected with the 
object of improving communication between Cuttack and false point 
into which Jambu flows." 


4. TALADANDA CANAL : 


The Taladanda canal connected the city of Cuttack with main 
branch of the Mahanadi within the tidal range. It was intended both for 
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irrigation and navigation.’ Its total length was 52 miles and first opened 


for traffic on 2nd February, 1870." 
5. THE JAJPUR CANAL : 


The Jajpur Canal had a length of six and half miles.’ It extended 
from the village of Malandpur, which was situated at the bifurcation of 
the Baitarani and Bura river to the Jajpur town, upto which it was 
navigable. The canal was only navigable by the country boats.'® 


6. THE PATTAMUNDAI CANAL : 


The Pattamundai Canal was a large branch, left the Kendrapara 
canal in the first reach at a short distance below its head at Jagatpur 
and ran along the right banks of the Birupa and Brahmani rivers to the 
village of Patamundai, which was situated on the Brahmani at a 
distance of about 47 miles below the head of the branch.'® It was 
originally intended to render this navigable from Birupa to Choudakulat 
mat? - 


7. THE GOBRI CANAL : 


It was originally intended to facilitate communication between 
Cuttack and the port of Chandbali on the Baitarani.*' It left the 
Kendrapara Canal on its bank at a distance of about 28 miles below 
its head its and often passing through the town of Kendrapara 
terminating at the night bank of the Gondakia river, at a short distance 
below the outfall of the Gobri drainage. The length of this canaal was 
15 miles.?2 


8. THE MACHHAGAON CANAL : 


It was originally intended for navigation purposes and was 
opened in 1871 as far as singpur.”° The total length of the canal as 
originally proposed was about 39.5 miles. The Machhagaon canal left 
the Taladanda canal on its right bank at Biribatiseven miles the head 
Jobra, and followed the left bank of the Katjuri and its branch the 
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Alanka, closing on its way the head of the cross of Katjuri branch.?4 


o. THE COAST CANAL : 


The Coast Canal connected Hoogly at Goenkhali, 45 from 
Calcutta, with the matai at Charbatia.25 It ran along the seaface at a 
distance varying between 2 to 10 miles from the coast. It was partially 
opened for traffic in 1885 and entirely in 1887.2 The sanctioned 
estimate amounted to Rs. 44,74,941.2’ Its construction was undertaken 
because it was considered that it could be valuable as a protection 
against famine and remuneration as a trade route. It was anticipated 
that all the import and export trades of Orissa could pass along it, and 
that it could yield a revenue of over 2.5 lakhs.28 


So after 1866, the canal opened the flood gates of 
communication system in Orissa. 


On 23 January, 1869, the first steamer had come to Cuttack 
with 41 regiments. After 1869, the same steamer was sanctioned to 
Orissa for travelling of Government servants from Cuttack to 
Calcuttak.*® Government steamship was asked to collect all goods from 
Langarbadi.*° The consequence of opening Kendrapara Canal was that 
it opened uniternupted communication between Cuttack and the False 
point port.*' The length of water communication opened to the public 
in 1870-71 was 72.5 miles.*% ; 


In 1870-71, A number of iron boats belonging to the irrigation 
department were went on hire to the local agent of the British India 
steam Navigation company with a view to develop the traffic on the 
Kendrapara canal. By this means, and with the help of the steamer 
Teesta, the traffic between Cuttack and Calcutta had been 
established.3° The following table shows the nubmer and tonnage of 
boats using canal, tollage and other particulars connected with the 
navigation of the canal in the year 1870-71.% 
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TABLE -A 

Name of No. of Boats Tonnage Value of No. of Pass Tollage 
the Canal passed thr- (mds) Cargo anger carried 

ough the canal Rs. Rs. 
Kendrapara 4,294 40,892 32,52,403 969 13,926 
Canal 
tariniianeeiesd) “V5: Oi vigil 3 Die eee) tire Se 
High Level 461 1,645 50,777 2,574 439 
Canal 
Taladanda 1,162 30,278 4 36,341 2,784 2,265 
‘Canal 


In 1829, the steamer “Olga” and Passenger Boats were leaving 
the Godowns every Tuesday for the purpose of conveying passengers 
to Patamundai at which place the passengers were transferred to the 
steamer “Oriya” for Calcutta.** In 1880, the steamer was leaving 
Patamundai every Thursday, and was arriving at Calcutta on the 
following day. There was always a halt of some hours at Pattamundai 
to enable the passengers to refresh themselves.*® 


From 1st August, 1878, Steamer is “Poineer” started running 
from Cuttack to Chandabali.%” It was leaving every Tuesday from Jobra 
Ghat. It was taking 5 days to reach Calcutta from Cuttack. In addition 
to his, other two steamers were running statement shows the fares 
and rates from Cuttack to Chandabali.*® 


First Class Passengers : 

Rupees 10 - One maufid of Luggage fee. 
second Class Passengers : 

Rupees 5 - One maund of Luggage free 
Third Class Passengers : 


Rupees 2.50 - Half maund of Luggage free. 
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On January 8, 1878, the Steamer “Pioneer” faced an accident 
at Pattamundai and could not come to Cuttack and was rescued by 
the Boats and came to Cuttack Safely. For the comfort of the travellers 


coming to from Chandabali to Cuttack, there was a lodging house at 
Kendrapara.°%9 


The coast canal which was 171 miles in Orissa was opened on 
15th July, 1885. The canal was feading by tidal water and hence there 
was no use for irrigation.4° The canal was constructed by the 
Government in order to enable the passenger and piligrims to arrive 
at Cuttack without going through the penils of the sea. And it was taking 
48 hours to reach from Cuttack to Calcutta.*! There were many steamer 
companies plying their steamers between Calcutta and Cuttack. The 
most important of them were messers Hoare Millen and Co. and Indian 
General Navigation Company.“ The passengers were required to land 
at Neolkol, the midway station and to get on board for calcutta steamer. 
The coast canal route was taking less time then the Chandbally route 
to Calcutta, so passengers were flocking to the coast canal. 


With the opening of the Bengal Nagpur Railway in Orissa, the 
inland navigation declined. The following table shows the decline in 
the transaction in the Orissa canals with the opening of the Railways.*4 


TABLE -B 


(Rupees) 


1,42,497 
1,92,676 
1,05,492 
69,071 
67,342 
61,208 
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DECLINE : 


After the famine of 1866, the inland navigation opened 
communication revolution in Orissa. It was short sighted and myppic 
policy of British Government that inland navigation faced its premature 
death within 50 years of existence. After the inaguration of Railway 
system in Orissa inland navigation declined in Orissa. It went on 
reducing with spread and success of railway in the country. Inland 
navigation was not given a fair trial and government employed an its 
Financial, physical and administrative resources to develop railway, 
thereby completely ignoring the inland waterways. The railway 
completed ruthlessly with the natural and chief facility of water 
transport. Inland navigation was not well organised, uniled and co- 
ordinated, From the very beginning, it was provincial affairs and 
provincial government lacked Financial resources. Another reason that 
contributed to the decline of inland navigation was canals were 
constructed for irrigation purposes. Lastly, the British government was 
interested in the financial success of railway which, could have been 
done only at the cost of other means of transport.*s 


CONCLUSION : 


The opening of inland navigation was hoped to begin a new era 
in the province, in fact transport by canal helped the movement of 
forest products from the interior of the region. The British Government 
had hoped that this could revolutionise the economy of the province 
and charge a backward and the unimportant country into a busy and 
prosporous country of trade and industry. Unfortunately, this remained 
an illusion. There was some brisk trade, but, it did not help local 
economy because it aimed only to drain the region. There was no 
increased capital for investment. All the profits were taken outsiders 
and this was worst type of economic Suffering. Orissa during the 19th 
Century exported her raw materials and imported finished goods. Had 
the reverse been possible then socialy and economic condition of the 
province could have fundamentally changed. 
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EARLY SCULPTURAL ART OF 
SUVARNAPURA 


S. S. PANDA 


Sonepur, the head-quarters town of a revenue districf of the 
same name is situated on the right bank of river Mahanadi, near the 
confluence with its major tributary, theTel and at a distance of around 
fourty-eight kms. from Balangir town. The discovery of one hundred 
and sixty-two punch-marked coins of the Pre-Mauryan period’ dates 
back to the 4th century B.C. in the Sonepur area proves the great 
antiquity of the place. 


For the first time, Sonepur has been mentioned as Suvarnapura 
in the four ninth-century copper-plate charters of the Somavamsi king 
Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya | , issued in the first?, third’, and thirty- 
fourth* year of his. reign. Suvarnapura; situated on the bank of the 
mighty river Mahanadi might have played a major role in shaping the 
political fortune of many a rulers and also might have grown as a major 
trade centre in the remote past, the water-way being used for trade 
and commerce. In another charter’ of the seventeenth regnal year of 
Janmejaya, mention has been made of two deities namely Kesava and 
Aditya, who were enshrined at Suvarnapura. From one of the three 
copper-plate Charters, discovered in 1985 at Gopalpur village in the 
Loisingha police station of Balangir district, it is known that the 
Somavamsi king Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya | donated the village 
Jollamura in the Lupattara Khanda to his brahmin minister Sadharana 
in his tenth regnal year with an instruction to spend three-eighth of 
the revenue of that village to meet the incurring expenditure towards 
worship of Lord Sri Jalastayana Narayana’, enshrined at Suvarnapura. 
The rest of the income f.rom the village, five-eighth of the revenue was 
donated to the brahmi.ns who were experts on Veda. In another copper- 
plate charter (also rsiscovered in 1985 at village Gopalpur) which was 
issued on.the occassion of the coronation ceremony of 
Mahabhavagup’ia Janmejaya | at Suvarnapura, invocatory verses 
mention abou’; Lord Siva, who is adorned with sarpa (snake) nrimala 
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(garland of skulls) as well as jatamukuta, and Ganga descending on 
his jata’. 


Atter Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya |, we donot get mention of 
Suvarnapura in the copper-plate charters of either his son Yayati, grand- 
son Bhimaratha or great grandson Dharmaratha, as during the reign 
of Yayati, Vinitapura (modern Binka) was made the capital and 
subsequently it was shifted to Yayatinagara, which was founded by 
him in between his fifteenth and twenty-fourth regnal years. 


No mention of Suvarnapura has been found in the Somavamsi 
charters after danmejaya | (circa 850-855 A.D.); till the time of 
Mahasivagupta Yayati || Chandihara, the seventh ruler of the 
Somavamsa, whose ruling period has been fixed around 1023-1040 
A.D.. The Jatesingha and Dungri Plates® of Yayati Il was issued in his 
third regnal year from Pattana Suvarnapura, where his Ishtadevi 
Panchambari Bhadrambika was enshrined. In this charter, 
Suvarnapura's geographical location has been clearly mentioned, to 
have been situated on the confluence of Tel and Mahanadi. As the 
capital of the empire was set-up at Yayatinagara, again during the time 
of Udyotakesari, (the son and successor of Yayati Il Chandihara), 
Suvarnapura was made the head-quarters of an administrative unit, 
named as " Paschima Lanka " where one Kumara was posted. During 
the reign of Udyotakesari (circa 1040-1065 A.D.), Kumara 
Someswaradeva was the ruler of Paschima Lanka, as known from his 
Kelga Plates® and was having the title "Kumaradhiraja." The rule of 
Somavamsis came to a close sometime in the closing years of the 
eleventh century A.D. in and around Suvarnapura, when this area was 
occupied by the Telugu Chodas. The Telugu Chodas made Suvarnapura 
their capital, as known from all three copper-plate charters" of this 
dynasty, discovered so far. The Telugu Choda kings have described 
themselves as the "Bees on the lotus feet of Lord Vaidyanatha 
(Vaidyanatha Padapankaja Bhramarah) in their copper plates. As known 
from the Kharod Stone Inscription of Ratnadeva III, the Kalachuri king 
of Ratanpur; his fore-father defeated one Bhujavala, the Lord of 
Suvarnapura in around 1114 A.D."' As hoardes of Kalachuri gold coins 
have been discovered from Sonepur’?, it is presumed that this area 
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went under the Kalachuris till the Kalachuri king Pratapamalla was 
defeated in around 1220 A.D. by Visnu, the general of 
Anangabhimadeva III, the Ganga king of Kalinga-Utkala. This battle 
which took place on the foot-hills of the Vindhya mountain has been 
described in the Chateswara Temple Stone Inscription'’*. The Gangas 
also made the Suvarnapura region one administrative unit called 
“Pacchimadesa", where one Samanta was posted. The Khambeswari 
Temple Stone Inscription of Sonepur'*, now preserved in the N.K.Sahu 
Museum of the Sambalpur University, records the donation of twelve 
villages on 7th March, 1268 for worship of Lord Siva of the Vaidyanatha 
temple by the Samanta then posted at Sonepur, who had prayed for 
long life of his over-lord, the Ganga king Virabhanudeva |. After the 
fall of the Gangas, one Bhanja royal house of the Kasyapagotra ruled 
from Suvarnapura in around the fourteenth century A. D. These Bhanja 
kings were the devout worshippers of Lord Narayana, as in their copper- 
plates'® the text starts with a salutation of Lord Narayana. 


It is apparent that since the 9th century A.D., many temples 
dedicated to various religious faiths were built at Sonepur by rulers of 
dynasties like the early Bhanjas, the Somavamsis, the Telugu Chodas, 
the Gangas, the later Bhanjas (of the Kasyapagotra) and the Chauhans. 


The occupation of this region by prince Madan Gopal, younger 
brother of the Chauhan king Baliar Singh (circa 1650-1688 A.D.) of 
Sambalpur took place in around 1650 A.D.. Madan Gopal is taken as 
the founder king of the Chauhan rule at Sonepur, which he did by driving 
out Dom Gond, the tribal chief of the Gond clan, ruling over the area 
during his attack'®. Even during that period, Sonepur was having such 
a large number of temples that, Gangadhara Mishra, the court-poet of 
the Chauhan king Baliar Singh of Sambalpur has described Sonepur 
as the second Varanasi in his Sanskrit work, the "Kosalananda 
Kavyam"'7, composed around 1664 A.D."°. 


At Sonepur either the old temples were renovated or completely 
new temples were constructed by the Chauhans during three hundred 
years of their rule by using the loose sculptures and stone pieces of 
the earlier temples survived in that historic town. But even today, a 
close scrutiny as well as the iconographic study of those sculptures 
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and structures can enable scholars in dating them. 


In most of the early temples of the upper Mahanadi valley of 
Orissa; generally, the dvara-lalata-vimba of the door-ways to the 
garbhagrha are adorned with Gajalaksmi motif in the centre. In some 
cases, either a panel of navagrahas as at Baud, Karadi, Vaidyanath 
(the small shrine, Suvesvara temple), Deulgudi, Kusang, Narsinghnath 
and Harishankar or a panel of the Anantasayi Visnu; as at Charda, 
Vaidyanath and Kusang are found carved above the Gajalaksmi motif. 
This decorative programme finds some variations at Budhikomna, 
where the Gajalaksmi motif is amidst the Navagrahas in one panel. 
But on the door-lintel of the garbhagrha of the Knambeswari temple of 
Sonepur, a panel of ten lady figures are carved in one panel. (Plate1) 
In the first and tenth positions are two front-faced ladies in the 
dvibhanga standing position with both hands folded in obeisance, 
whereas rest of the eight goddesses ( including Gajalaksmi ) are in 
the seated positon. Gajalaksmi is in the centre, flanked by three and 
four seated devis to her proper right and left respectively. All these 
seven seated devi figures are carved under chhatra design and on 
their left thigh they hold one child each, seated on it. In the Gajalaksmi 
motif, Laksmi is seen to be seated in lalitasana. Most probably, this is 
a unique Gajalaksmi panel and the only of its kind, depicting the 
Saptamatrkas, a cult popularised some-time around the 9th century 
A.D. This panel might have been fitted during the Chauhan period by 
collecting it from the ruins of an earlier temple. We find another unique 
Gajalaksmi panel flanked by four elephants at Sonepur, at present 
fitted on the dvara-lalata-vimba of the garbhagrha of the Rameswara 
Siva temple, situated on the confluence of the river Tel with the 
Mahanadi. In this panel, a four-handed figure of Laksmi seated in 
yogasana is carved in the centre, flanked by four elephants, two in 
each side, standing with pitchers on their trunks raised to pour water 
on her. In the extreme left and right sides of this panel, there are profiled 
figures of one female and one male devotee, both sitting in kneeled 
down position worshrpping Laksmi with folded hands in obeisance. 
Such Gajalaksmi motif with four elephants is also found at Budhikomna. 
Besides these Gajalaksmi panels of the Khambesvari temple and the 
Ramesvara Siva temples, other temples where Gajalaksmi motifs occur 
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on the dvara-lalaia-vimba of the garbhagrha are the temples of 
Suvarnamery, Samalei, Gopinath and one sub-shrine behind the 
Gopalji ‘emple as well as in a devi temple near the Gopinath temple. 
IN all these five cases, the Laksmi figure is four-handed and seen to 
be seated in yogasana. Her lower left hand is in abhaya and the left 
one in varada, while in her raised upper hands she is seen holding 
padma-nada. In the case of the Gajalaksmi panel of the subshrine 
behind the Gopalji temple, both the elephants are seen to be standing 
on lotus in both sides of her with trunks raised above her head. The 
most astounding are two panels of the Anantasayi Visnu, one found 
on the doorlintel of the jagamohana of the Rameswara temple and the 
other one in similar position in the Suvarnameru Siva temple. Rath 
has rightly taken both these panels to be of the Somavamsi period". 
Another learned scholar Stietencron is of the view that the Anantasayi 
Visnu panel is a common feature found in the Visnu temples of the 
upper Mahanadi valley as found on the door-lintel of the garbhagrha 
of the Laksmana temple at Sirpur (Raipur district, Madhya Pradesh) 
and on the massive western entrance of the Rajivalochana temple at 
Rajim (Raipur district). Both these temples are assigned to the 
Panduvamsi rule in Kosala and to circa 8th century A.D. 


Stietencron further thinks that, with the shifting of the centre of 
power by the descendants of the Panduvamsis, who were known as 
the Somavamsis; the idea of the depiction of the Anantasayi Visnu 
panel on the door-lintel was taken to the Western Orissa from the 
Central India?°. 


The Anantasayi Visnu panel of the Rameswara temple is 
comparatively abraded. This panel depicts the scene of Visnu sleeping 
on the body of the serpent Sesa under its seven-hooded canopy. His 

|, oft hand is on the left thigh and both Laksmi and next to her Bhudevi 
are? sitting in his leg-portion touching it. In the extreme left portion of 
the , 2anel near the head of the Lord, there Is a standing male figure 
with a vina hanging from his shoulder, most probably depicting sage 
Padma nada is coming out of the navel of Visnu, on which 


pees ‘ probably the seated figure of Brahma in the original state of 
whe panel The size of this panel is one foot in breadth and around 
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three feet in length. The Anantasayi Visnu panel of the Suvarnameru 
temple is more elaborate. This panel is one foot in width and four feet 
in length. Here Lord Visnu is depicted as sleeping on the serpent- 
body of Sesa under his nine-hooded snake-canopy by keeping his upper 
tight hand under the head as pillow. His upper left hand is also touching 
the kirita mukuta of his head. In this hand, the Lord is seen holding a 
sankha. In the lower left hand, he is seen holding a gada and this 
hand is kept on his left thigh. His lower right hand is also kept under 
the right thigh. The stem of the lotus is coming out from the navel of 
the Lord on which Brahma is seated. To the extreme left portion of this 
panel, near the head-portion of Visnu; there is a front-faced lady seated 
in ardhaparyankasana with a cauri in hand. Next to her is the diminutive 
figure of a lady in profile, who is in folded hands in obeisance. In the 
extreme right side of the panel, near the leg-portion of the Lord, there 
are three seated figures depicting the profiled figure of Laksmi touching 
the feet of the Lord in both her hands; next to her a profiled figure of 
Garuda with folded hands in obeisance in his usual seated posture 
(one leg raised upto Knee but foot on the ground and the other leg 
folded resting on the ground), and next to him, front-faced Saraswati 
under a five-hooded snake-canopy, sitting on her vahana hamsa and 
holding the vina in her hands. While the Anantasayi Visnu panel of the 
Rameswara temple can be dated back to the 9th century A.D., the 
panel of Suvarnameru with this detailed depiction as well as fine 
craftmanship can be dated to a slightly later period, i.e. the 11th century 
A.D.. 


Near the Dasmatighat of the river Mahanadi, just behind the 
palace of the erstwhile Maharaja of Sonepur, the stone embankment 
of the right bank of the river has been constructed by using size 
boulders. Amidst these boulders there is a Navagraha panel, which 
once upon a time was apparently being fitted above the door-lintel of 
the garbhagrha of a temple (Plate-2), The iconography of the grahas 
of this panel are exactly similar to that of the Navagraha panel found 
on the door-lintels of all the three temples of the Rameswara group of 
Baud, and can be dated to the 11th century A.D.. Here we find another 
important piece of sculpture, i.e. a crouching yaksa, which can be dated 
to the 10th-11th century A.D. (Plate-3). 
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The Gopalji temple as well as the temple of Suvarnameru seem 

to have been rebuilt and renovated by the Chauhans by making 
alterations and reconstruction of many a portions of both the temples. 


Inspite of that, the architectural pattern of Gopalji and Suvarnameru 
reflects the Ganga style. 


The Gopalji temple consists of the deul proper and the 
jagamohana attached to it. In both cases the pidha order of temple 
construction has been employed like in the case of Harishankar temple 
of Balangir district. This temple as well as the jagamohana are of 
pancharatha in plan. Except the truncated pidha-mundi designs of the 
ratha portion, rest of the portion of the deul is devoid of any 
ornamentation. The pyramidal roof of the temple consists of three large 
pidhas crowned by the mastaka. The dopichha simhas and squatting 
Bhairavas are found to be fitted in the beki-portion of the mastaka. 
Pidha-mundi designs are carved on each story of the side pagas of 
the jagamohana. The gavaksa portion of the jagamohana is designed 
as a truncated pidha-mundi. 


In the anuraha portion of the temple; a standing nayika, 
maithuna couple with a bharabahaka in the base, a peculiar animal 
with a lion's body and elephant head, another nayika in a dancing 
posture with a vina in hands are carved. Besides this, males and 
females are standing in exhibitionism and also in standing maithuna. 
The pyramidal roof of thé temple consists of two large pidhas 
surmounted by the mastaka. 


The most important sculptures found in the Gopalji temple are 
all the three parswa-devatas namely Trivikrama in the northern, Varaha 
in the southern and Narasimha in the western parsva-devata niches 
respectively. Another sculpture of considerable importance is that of 
the eight-handed Nataraja, found plastered and fitted to the wall on 
the proper left of the entrance to the present jagamohana. It is an 
eight-handed figure of the Nataraja performing the cosmic dance in 
the katisama mode and is urdhvalinga. Most of his hands are broken 
except the top two hands raised up, in which, the Lord is holding a 
sarpa (snake) over his head. His vahana Nandi is seen standing in 
profile just behind the right leg of the Lord on the pedestal and looking 
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up at his master by raising its head. The right leg of the Lord is slightly 
raised and he is about to perform his dance. The front-faced male attendant 
is standing beside the left leg of Nataraja. The Lord has a tall jatamukuta 
above his head. This image is so heavily covered with lime that other details 
are almost obliterated. It is of the height of about thirty inches and breadth 
of fifteen inches. The iconographic feature of this sculpture can be taken 
to be of around twelfth century A.D. (Plate-4). 


The images of Narasimha, Trivikrama and Varaha, fitted to the 
parswadevata niches of the Gopalji temple are very exquisitely carved 
on soft red stone-slab of the size of around twelve inches in breadth 
and thirty inches in height. 


The image of Narasimha (Plate-5) fitted to the western 
parsvadevata niche exhibits the scene of Lord Narasimha killing the 
demon king Hiranyakasipu, tearing apart his belly by piercing claws of 
both of his hands into it. The body of the demon king who has raised 
both his hands in obeisance, is upheld by the Lord on his right thigh 
which is slightly raised, the leg resting on the toe. The anthromorphic 
form of Garuda in profile and Prahallad, the son of Hiranyakasipu, 
also in profile are to the proper right and left of the Lord. They both are 
seen standing in both sides of the pedestal praying the Lord with both 
hands folded in obeisance. Although in this pose, Lord Narasimha has 
usually a fearful appearance; in case of this figure, there prevails a 
Serene calmness on his face and both his eyes are closed. In the upper 
left and right hands, which are raised up, the Lord is seen holding a 
sankha and a cahkra respectively. There is an oval-shaped halo forming 
the prabhamandala behind his head. The mukuta is conical in shape 
resembling the top portion of the pidhamundi design. Just above the 
fore-head a thin band of beaded strings with a flower-pendant in the 
centre is tied on the mukuta. A long vanamala is hanging upto the 
knee-level from the neck of the Lord. A long scart is around the 
shoulders of Narasimha, and hanging in both sides of his body. 


In the northern parswa-devata niche, a figure of Trivikrama 
(Plate-6) is fitted, being carved ona visvapadma pedestal. This figure 
faces to the proper right like that of Narasinghanath temple, although 
conventionally the deity faces to the proper left. His body is covered 
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with all ornaments. A long vanamala is hanging from his shoulder upto 
the kneel-level. The leg of the Lord is placed firmly on the ground, 
while his up-lifted right foot touches the lotus-petalled cushion 
supporting a seated figure of Brahma. Just under this up-lifted right 
leg, the scene depicts the demon king Bali taking vow to give donations 
as asked for by the dwarf brahmin (Vamana). In between Bali and 
Vamana, another brahmin is worshipping the Lord by showing utmost 
respect by folding both his hands raised above his own head. It is the 
figure of Sukracharya, the guru of the demon king Bali. The head of 
the Lord is covered with ornaments. In the upper right and left hands, 
he is holding a chakra and a sankha respectively, while in the lower 
right and left hands there are gada and padmanada. There is a very 
beautifully carved karanda-mukuta on his head, while makara-kundalas 
are hanging from his ears. 


An image of Varaha (Plate-7) is fitted to the southern parswa- 
devata niche of the temple. This figure is also beautifully carved on 
soft red stone on a viswapadma pedestal. The body of Varaha is 
bedecked with all ornaments and the Lord is seen to be standing in 
alidha pose facing his proper left side. His upper left hand is folded 
and uplifted, on the elbow of whichis a seated figure of goddess Prithvi. 
in his lower right hand, which is raised-up, he is seen holding a cakra 
and in the lower left hand, which is hanging below, he holds the raised 
right hand of his consort Laksmi who is standing beside his right leg 
on the left side of the pedestal. A vanamala with a round lotus rosette 
pendant is hanging from his neck upto the knee-level. 


All these sculptures, fitted to the parswa-devata niches of the 
Gopalji temple can be dated to the twelfth-thirteenth century A.D. 


stylistically. 


Another temple, which houses some loose sculptures of the 
early period is the Rameswara Siva temple. Just in front of the temple, 
slightly to the north-east, there is a small shrine housing a beautiful 
figure of Trivikrama, made out of light black stone (Plate-8). In his upper 
right hand the Lord is seen holding a gada, while the uplifted left hand 
is in tarjani-mudra. In the lower left and right hands he is holding a 
sankha and a chakra respectively. There Is an oval-shaped 
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prabhamandala behind his head. The Lord is seen wearing long karanda 
mukuta and makara kundalas in his ears. The body is covered with 
almost all ornaments. A vanamala is hanging upto knee portion from 
the shoulder level. There is a small lotus-rosette design in the top 
portion of the back-slab in the same style as in the Trivikrama image 
of Narsinghnath temple in the Bargarh district. This image can be dated 
to around the 11 th century A. D. 


In another small shrine within the Rameswara temple compound, 
there is a dancing Ganesa figure on a padmapitha. It is of the heighf 
of around eighteen inches. : 


Some loose sculptures are kept on a platform in front of the 
temple. The most important among these sculptures is a broken male 
figure now upwaist portion existing, uhder a seven-hooded snake- 
canopy. This figure has jata on his head. It is of the height of around 
fifteen inches and breadth of one foot. Another piece of art is the broken 
piece of a temple-pillar, on which a nayika figure is carved. This nayika 
is seen standing in samabhanga, keeping her left hand in 
katyavalambita and holding a stalk of lotus in her right hand. The 
parswa-devata niches of the Rameswara temple are fitted with figures 
of Kartikeya, Mahisasura-mardini Durga and Ganesa in the western, 
northern and southern sides respectively. 


The figure of Kartikeya in the western parswa-devata niche is a 
Standing figure in samabhanga. It is a four-handed figure, both the 
uplifted arms being eroded and thickly covered by limeplaster. In his 
lower right hand he is touching the beak of mayura, the peacock being 
standing in profile behind Kartikeya. In his lower left hand, he holds a 
cock. 


A six-handed Durga figure is fitted to the northern parswa-devata 
niche. The upper and middle left and right hands are broken and very 
badly eroded. 


In this sculpture, Devi is depicted in the conventional archer's 
pose. She assumes the alidha position and is killing the Mahisasura 
by piercing the trisula by holding it in both her lower hands respectively. 
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€g is on the back of her 
aring a karanda mukuta. 


The demon beast Mahisa is absent. Her right | 
vahana, the lion. Here Devi Durga is seen we 


In the southem parsva-devata niche, there is a figure of Ganesa 
under one-hooded snake-canopy. Here Ganesa is seen to be seated 
in yogasana. He is pot-bellied and wearing a Sarpa-upabita. In his upper 
left and right hands he holds a Sarpa and ankusa respectively. Objects 
in his lower left and right hands are laddu (Sweet) and aksamala 


respectively. His vahana, the mouse is carved in profile just behind 
the Lord. 


The Kartikeya and Durga figures now fitted to the parsva-devata 
niche are of the size of one foot in height and around six inches in 
width. Besides this, in the Ramesvara temple compound there is a 
piece of makara pranala in which, the trunk of the makara is raised- 
up. 


Another temple belonging to the early period is the Suvarnameru 
Siva temple of Sonepur, situated on the left bank of river Tel, around 
half km. upstream before its confluence with Mahanadi. The temple is 
of rekha order and has the deul proper with a jagamohana connected 
to it and a natamandira with the jagamohana. As a platform has been 
constructed during the later period covering major portion of the base 
of the temple, nothing can be made out of its design. Similarly the. 
bada of a pancharatha plan has been heavily plastered. The jangha 
has a three-storeyed design, but is plain. The gandi is also devoid of 
any decoration. All the parsva-devata niches of this temple are vacant, 
except the one in the southern side, where one four-handed Ganesa 
figure seated in ardhaparyankasana is fitted (Plate-9). In his upper 
right and left hands, which are raised up, he is seen holding an ankusa 
and an aksamala respectively. His lower right hand is placed on his 
raised right knee. His proboscis is turned towards left, eating sweet 
from the laddupatra which is held in his lower left hand. He is seen 
wearing a beautiful karanda mukuta. The size of this sculpture is around 
twelve inches in breadth and eighteen inches in height. 


In the temple compound, some loose sculptures are kept here 
and there, which deserve attention. Among those are the images of 
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Kartikya, Camunda, Trivikrama, Narasimha, a Naga, a Nayika and 
broken portion of a temple pillar. 


The Kartikeya image (Plate -10) is four handed and of the size 
of around twenty - four inches in height and twelve inches in breadth. 
His body is heavily bedecked with ornaments like hara, katimekhala, 
kankana, keyura and round beaded kundalas. His hair is arranged in 
sikhandaka style. In his upper right hand he is seen holding a danda, 
while object in his upper left hand is not clear. His lower right hand is 
in varadamudra, touching the head of his vahana mayura, which is 
sitting near his right leg. In his lower left hand he is seen holding a 
cock, the size of which is not in uniformity with the Kartikeya image. 
Below the cock and to the proper left of Kartikeya, the diminutive figure 
of one lady standing in tribhanga is carved. It is the figure of Devasena, 
the consort of Kartikeya. Her left hand is in katyavalambita, while in 
her uplifted right hand she is seen touching the bottom portion of the 
cock. 


Another most important sculpture is that of a six-handed 
Camunda, which is existing up-waist now (Plate-11). She is seen biting 
the finger of her upper left hand and holding a long khatvanga in her 
middle left hand. In her upper right hand, which is raised up, she has 
held a big khadga. Her middle right hand is on her right breast. 
Camunda is seen wearing a jatamukuta on her head. It is a crouching 
figure of Camunda, made of red stone of the size of one foot in height 
and one foot in breadth. Her left leg is raised upto the knee portion. 


This Camunda image is similar to the central deity of the Vaital temple 
at Bhubaneswar. 


Sculptures of much importance are those of Narasimha and 
Trivikarma, kept underneath a tree. Both are of the height of around 
twelve inches each and breadth of around eight inches and are made 
of light green rough sandstone. Both these sculptures seem to have 
adorned the parswa-devata niches of an early temple. It is a four - 
handed furious looking figure of the Lord Narasimha, killing the demon 
Hiranyakasipu whom he is holding on his left thigh, which is slightly 
raised up. In his upper left and right hands, which are raised, he is 
seen holding a gada and a cakra respectively. In both sides of the 
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pedestal there are diminutive figures of two females in standing 


position. 


Similarly, the four-handed Trivikrama figure depicts the scene 
of the Lord Standing in alidha posture by putting his right leg on the 
ground and the left leg raised up. Below his raised left leg is the figure 
of the demon king Bali Promising to Vamana, the dwarf brahmin to 


give him gift whatever he desires. These diminutive figures are heavily 
abraded. 


An exquisitely carved figure of a Naga is also kept in the present 
natamandira leaning against its wall. (Plate-12) It seems to be the 
piece of a Naga-column which once upon a time was adorning the 
temple wall. It depicts the figure of a Naga, up-waist human and below 
waist in the serpentine form, seen holding a garland in his hands. His 
body is adorned with ornaments like the hara, keyura, kankana and 
kundala. A gentle smile makes his face very beautiful. The peculiarity 
of this Naga figure is that,there is no snake hood canopy over his head. 


His head is simply covered by a "pagadi" type cloth, forming the head- 
dress. 7 


By the side of the natamandira, there is the piece of a temple 
pillar, having three moulding courses in its base; depicting the khura; 
kumbha and pata from bottom upward. While there is a small caitya- 
window design in the centre of the lowest moulding, both the upper 
mouldings are seen to be connected by a broad fillet. These moulding 
courses forming. the base are surmounted by an octagonal-shaped 
pillar, the lower portions in between these angles being adorned with 
wavy triangles. In the upper-portion of this octagonal-shaped pillar, 
there are eight petal designs, running across the edges and pendants 
hanging fram strings in between those petals. Above these designs; 
the octagonal- shaped pillar has become square again in the top. 


While entering the Suvarnameru temple, one will come across 
two loose sculptures, which are kept in a sub-shrine dedicated to 
Bhairava. One is that of the diminutive figure of a Nayika of the height 
of around six inches only, seen standing in samabhanga posture with 
her left hand, hanging upto the thigh-level in the katyavalambita posture 
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and holding a long stalk of lotus in it. There is another sculpture of a 
Nayika like those found on the sandhisthala of the Narsinghnath temple 
of Bargarh district. This figure in its original form, might have been 
adorning the anuraha recess of an early tempie. Such figures of Nayikas 
are found on Harishankar temple of Balangir district also. 


In another case, a piece of sculpture depicts the figure of a 
Nayika standing in dvibhanga posture, holding the joint of two ropes; 
which are tied to the necks of either two pot-bellied dwarfs or beasts, 
one standing on two legs to her proper left and the other one sitting 
below to her proper right, on the pedestal. She has a big balloon- 
staped chignon on her left shoulder. The panel has three moulding 
‘courses in its base. The height of this stoneslab is around two feet and 
the breadth is nearly six inches. 


Two interesting sculptures belonging to the early Chauhan 
period, i.e. circa 15th century A.D. are found in the Suvarnameru temple 
compound. One is that of a dancing figure of four-handed Siva (Plate- 
13), which has been taken as his Candrasekhara aspect; and the other 
one is that of a fourhanded figure of Parvati seated in yogasana. The 
image of dancing Siva is unique. The hair of the Lord is made like ten 
thick braids of jata, five falling on each shoulders in both sides. Two 
snakes are raising their heads in both sides of his head from the hair. 
His closed eyes give a blissful countenance to the moustached face of 
the Lord. His body is heavily bedecked with five bands of hara, katisutra, 
kankana, keyura, kundala, anklets and sarpopavita etc. The Lord is 
seen dancing on a pedestal with design of a string of beads and a 
double-petalled half lotus-rosette motif in the centre, hanging from it. 
In his upper right hand the Lord is seen holding a kuthara, while the 
object in the upper left hand is not clear. The objects in the lower left 
and right hands are dambaru and trisula (short trident) respectively. 
On the pedestal, to the proper right of the Lord, there is a pofiled 
standing figure of his vahana Nandi who is looking up at the master in 
"Devaviksanatatpara". To his proper left is a diminutive four-handed 
figure of his consort Parvati, standing on the pedestal. The beautiful 
gown hanging from her waist-portion upto the feet-portion reminds one 
of the popularity of this dress in the Chauhan royal houses during the 
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medieval period. This unique image of dancing Siva is now kept in the 


natamandira of the temple. It can be taken as the figure of Nataraja, 
not Candrasekhara. 


Another sculpture under discussion, which is that of Parvati is 
at present worshipped in a small shrine, situated to the north of the 
deul proper. This image is called Bhubaneswari by the priests and the 
local people. lt is a fourhanded figure of the Devi, seen to be seated in 
yogasana on a padmapitha. In her upper left and right hands she is 
seen holding pasa and ankusa respectively, while her lower left and 
right hands are in abhaya and varada. She is seen wearing 
patrakundalas in her ears and karandamukuta on her head. Diminutive 
bells are hanging from her katimekhala. it can also be taken to be of 
the 15th century A. D. and exhibits the uniqueness of the early Chauhan 
art in the upper Mahanadi valiey of Orissa. 


To the south of the Suvarnameru temple, bricks of the size of 
approximateiy fourteen inches in iength, nine inches in breadth and 
three inches in thickness are lying scattered here and there. The 
existence of such a large number of big bricks testifies to the fact that 
there existed one old establishment in the remote past. As mentioned 
in the preface of the "Sasisena Kavya", in the back side of the present 
Suvarnameru temple, there was an ancient temple in ruins, from where 
a Garuda image was discovered. By using the cut-stone of this early 
temple, the mukhasala of the Suvarnameru temple was constructed. 


While entering Sonepur town from the Balangir side, one will 
come across a temple, dedicated to Paschima Somanath to the left of 
the main road. In this temple compound many loose sculptures like 
those of a Naga, a Nayika, a standing male figure (most probably a 
dvarapala), Kartikeya and Bhairava are fourid. Besides these 
sculptures, the images of Kartikeya, Parvati and Ganesa, fitted to the 
northem, western and sourthem parswadevata niches also deserve 
special attention. 


In front of the temple of Pachima Somanath there is a big banyan 
tree. Amidst its thick roots above the ground, the Naga image and 
Nayika etc. are lying. Among these sculptures, there is a broken piece 
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of the temple pillar, having the figure of a Naga, existing above the 

waist portion, under a sevenhooded snake canopy. The Naga male is 

wearing ornaments like necklace, ear-rings and head-gear as well as 

a yajnopabita. Both his hands are broken. It is of the height of around 
fifteen inches. 


There is another piece of a temple-pillar of the height of around 
eight inches containing the broken piece of a Nayika, now available 
from breast portion upto feet and her right hand hanging upto thigh- 
poriion in the katyavalambita pose. 


Another two-handed standing male figure having jata on his 
head, flowing on both shoulders is found undemeath the tree. His left 
hand is completely broken, while in his,right hand he is seen holding a 
danda. He is seen wearing kundalas in his ears and flanked by one 
attendant in the left side of the pedestal. This sculpture is of the height 
of around eighteen inches and seems to be that of a dvarapala of the 
sanctum doorway of an early temple. 


The most important sculpture kept in the Paschima Somanath 
temple compound is that of a two-handed figure of Kartikeya of the 
height of around thirty inches and breadth of fifteen inches (Plate-14). 
His right hand which is hanging below is broken near the palm portion 
and in the left hand he is seen holding a cock. The bottom portion of 
this cock is being touched by the raised right hand of a diminutive lady 
seen to be standing in tribhanga posture on the pedestal to the proper 
left of Kartikeya. It might be the figure of his consort, Devasena. His 
vahana mayura is standing in profile facing the proper right of its 
master, its head being raised touching the right palm of Kartikeya. It is 
a very graceful figure of Kartikeya, seen to be standing in dvibhanga 
posture. His hair is arranged like jata flowing on both shoulders. This 
sculpture is carved under a trefoil torana similar to those found in the 
cases of the parsvadevatas of the Narsinghnath temple of Bargarh 


district and can be placed iconographically in the 11th-12th century 
A.D. 


The parswadevata of the Paschima Somanath temple are of 
considerable importance. In the northern parsvadevata niche there is 
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an image of four-handed Kartikeya standing in Samabhanga posture. 
In his upper left and right hands are one mesa (ram) and a parasu 
respectively. In his lower left and right hands are one Vajra and one 
short trisula. His vahana mayura is standing in profile on the pedestal 
facing proper left and turning his head to see backward. Similarly, the 
westem parsvadevata niche contains the seated four-handed image 
of Parvati in yogasana. In her raised upper left and right hands, she is 
seen holding a sarpa and an ankusa respectively, while her lower left 
and right hands are in abhaya and varada. She is SEEN wearing a small 
conical mukuta and other ornaments. The profiled figure of her vahana 
lion is carved on the pedestal. 


As found in the southern parswadevata niche of almost all Siva 
temples, a four-handed figure of Ganesa, seated in ardhaparyankasana 
is fitted to the southern parswadevata niche of this temple also. His 
lower left hand is broken, while the lower right hand is placed on the 
right knee, in which he is seen holding an aksamala. In his upper left 
and right hands he is seen holding a sarpa and a sruk respctively. His 
proboscis is turned towards left. His mukuta is small and conical in 
shape like that of the Ganesa fitted to the parswadevata niche of the 
Godhaneswara Siva temple of Birmaharajpur area. The sculptures like 
all the parswadevatas of the Paschima Somanath terriple as well as 
the Kartikeya figure of the temple compaund can be dated to the 11th- 
12th century A.D.. The Naga, Nayika and Dvarapala figures can be 
assigned with the same date also. 


Another site where some early sculptures are preserved is that 
of the Gokarnesvara Siva temple compound situated on the right bank 
of river Mahanadi, near the Sonepur College. In the northern 
parswadevata niche of this temple, there is a badly abraded image of 
Narasimha, depicting the scene of the killing of the demon king 
Hiranyakasipu by the Lord. In his uplifted left hand the Lord is seen 
holding a gada, while keeping both his lower palms near his chest 
portion, in the pose of just going to tear apart the belly of the demon 
by his claws. This broken Narasimha image is of the size of around 
fifteen inches in breadth and tweleve inches in height. Another 
important sculpture kept in the southern niche of the Gokarneswara 
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temple is that of a four-handed Ganesa, seen to be seated in 
ardhaparyanksana. In his raised upper left and right hands he is seen 
holding a short trident and an ankusa respectively, while the lower 
right palm is on the raised right knee in varada mudra. His proboscis 
is turned towards left holding a carrot which is on his left palm. From 
‘the left palm an aksamala is also hanging below. A beautiful karanda- 
mukuta, like in the case of the parswadevata Ganesa figure of the 
Suvarnameru temple, is seen adorning the head of this figure. The 
waistband, anklet and keyura adorning as ornaments are all made of 
rosary beads. A sarpopabita is around the body of Ganesa. This 
sculpture is of the size of fifteen inches in breadth and twenty four 
inches in height. 


To the north of the Gokarnesvra temple, there is a small shrine 
called Ramachandi temple, facing to the north. In the western side of 
this temple, ‘eaning against the outer wail of this temple is a slab, 
containing the carved image of Mahisasura-mardini Durga. Although 
all the hands of this image are broken, it seems to be a four-handed 
image in the alidha posture. A karanda mukuta is adorning the head of 
Devi. This sculpture is of the size of around fifteen inches in breadth 
and twenty-four inches in height. | 


All the three loose sculptures of Narasimha, Ganesa and Durga 
found in the Gokarneswar temple compound of Sonepur seem to be 
parswadevatas, which once upon a time might be adorning the 
parswadevata niches of an early temple and iconographically dated to 
the Ganga epoch in around the 13th century A. D.. 


In and around the Sureswari temple of Sonepur also, loose 
sculptures of Narasimha, Nayika, temple-pillar and base of the pillar 
are found, which bear much importance due to their ancient features. 
The base of a broken temple-pillar is kept outside a small shrine, 
situated adjacent to the temple. It has two moulding courses connected 
by a broad rectangular band, from the bottom portion of which one big 
caitya-window design is super-imposed on the centre of the lower base- 
mou.ding. in both sides of the caitya design, there are two 
bhararaksakas, now only the upper portion of thier busts existing. The 
bhararaksaka to the left is broken but the right one is in perfect state, 
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depicting the scene of a bhararaksaka bearing the burden of the pillar 
with his uplifted hands. The right hand of the bhararaksaka is available 
as these figures are carved in both the edge portions of the pillar. On 
the upper moulding, the design of foliage is carved in between two 
lines of beads in both the upper and lower portions. This piece of 
sculpture is of the height of around eight inches and breadth of fifteen 
inches. It is carved on a pale yellowish soft stone-slab. Another broken 
piece of the temple pillar, now kept in the garden of the Suresvari 
temple is interesting. It is of the height of around two feet and a half. It 
has three moulding courses at the base. The base is square in size, 
from which goes up an octagonal - shaped pillar, containing in all eight 
sides small caitya-window motifis at the base. From the top-portion of 
the pillar, beaded strings are hanging from the centre of one portion 
to the other portion in all eight sides and having one pendant hanging 
from the origin of these strings. It is an excellent piece of the temple 
pillar of an early temple. 


The sculpture of one Nayika is now fixed in a small platform, 
which is constructed very recently in front of the Suresvari temple. It 
is of the height of around one foot and breadth of six inches. A round 
prabhamandala with the design of petals is behind the head of this 
Nayika. This Nayika is seen to be standing in dvibhanga posture keeping 
her right hand hanging upto the thigh in katyavalambita and the left 
hand raised up. This sculpture is made of soft red stone with a thick 
layer of stucco applied on it, so as to enable the sculpter to carve the 
image. The priests of Sureswari temple told this scholar that this 
sculpture of Nayika was discovered from underneath the earth of the 
nearby field. 


A four-handed figure of Narasimha killing the demon king 
Hiranyakasipu is kept underneath a tree to the north of the temple. In 
this sculpture, Narasimha is seen to be seatedona pedestal with both 
legs hanging below. He has kept the body of the demon- king on his 
thighs and has put claws of both lower hands deep into his belly. As 
the sculpture is very badly abraded, the objects in his upper raised 
hands are not clear. His face is also completely damaged. Like the 
sculptures at Belkhandi of Kalahandi district, it is also made of very 
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rough sand-stone, as a result of which it is badly abraded in course of 
time. All the loose sculptures found in and around the Suresvari temple 
can be dated to the 10th century A.D. 


The antiquity of goddess Sureswari, seems to be very old. It is 
a sixhanded figure of Devi who is standing on a corpse. She is biting 
the finger of one of her left hands. In rest of the left hands she holds 
panapatra (skull-cup) and khetaka (shield); while one kKhadga (sword), 
aksamala (rosary-beads) and a sula (small trident) are in her right 
hands. A garland of skull is hanging from her neck. Goddess Sureswari 
seems to be none-else than Camunda. She is seen to be standing on 
a pedestal having two moulding courses with one round-shaped 
medallion design in the centre, connecting them. This medallion is 
having the carving of two inter-twined snakes and flanked by two floral 
motifs in both sides. Below this design there is a design of two small 
lotus buds. Ilconographically this sculpture can be taken to be of the 
Somavamsi period, circa 10th century A.D.. One two-handed standing 
male figure of a Lokapala, having a long sword in his right hand; raised 
- up, is enshrined in a small temple, which is situated on the 
embankment of a pond, in front of the Suresva temple.(Plate-15) 


Inside a small shrine situated in the Bhitri Gopalji temple 
complex, an image of child Krsna dancing on the hood of the snake 
Kaliya is enshrined. Diminutive image of Uma-Maheswara in sukhasana 
is also kept here, which aptly Suggests that this cult flourished for a 
quite long period even after the Somavamsis. Such diminutive figure 
of Uma-Maheswara is found also in a Siva temple at Ramgarh, situated 
on the right bank of river Mahanadi: at a distance of around twenty 
kms. from Baud town, the district head-quarters of Baud district. 


Itis true that present Sonepur, which is a small and sleepy town, 
situated on the right bank of the river Mahanadi was once upon atime 
the centre of all socio-cultural and religious activities. For a pretty long 
period, from the 9th to the 17th century A.D. this place nourished 
religious faiths and beliefs of diverse nature, let it be Vaisnavism, 


Saivism, tantric Saktism, Buddhism, the Sahajayana as well as the 
Mahima Dharma. 
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— Plate-1 Gajalaksmi amidst Saptamatrka panel, 
Khambeswari Temple, circa 10th century A.D. 


Plate - 2 Navagraha panel, Dasmati Ghat, Sonepur, 
circa 11th century A.D. 
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